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Foreign Policy 
MAJOR ISSUES FACING NEW ADMINISTRATION 
By DEAN RUSK, Secretary of State, United States 


Delivered at Charter Day Exercises, University of Californsa, Berkeley, California, March 20, 1961 


T IS A GREAT PRIVILEGE for me to take part in the 
Charter Day exercises of the University of California 
at Berkeley. I have done so before, in between pitching 

pennies at the step of Boalt Hall, and am one who has watched 
the University's rise to the front ranks of world universities 
with pride and admiration. You have combined here a passion 
for excellence, the strong support of your governors and legis- 
lators, and the affection of the people of this State to build a 
university system which adds luster to California and draws 
upon you the responsibilities which result from your capacity 
to contribute. I could not be here without a word of apprecia- 
tion for the many roles you are playing in strengthening our 
relations with the peoples of other lands and cultures. 

When I arrived in Washington to assume my new respon- 
sibilities | found that my colleagues in the Department of 
State had thoughfully prepared a briefing book on the “major 
issues” in foreign policy which the new administration would 
face. It was three inches thick. A tour d’horizon of the world 
scene shows every continent filled with complex situations 
engaging our national interest and attention; boredom is not 
to be our problem. 

At this great University, I have presumed to think that you 
might be interested in hearing what seem to me to be some 
of the underlying questions which throw light upon the 
specific situations that fill the headlines. My purpose in these 
brief remarks will be, not to describe the jungle, but to try 
to point to some trails through it; not to create new headlines 
bur to make a modest contribution to understanding. 

One of the first of these questions is how we shall relate 
ourselves to the far-reaching changes which mark our period 
of history. I have commented on this before, and shall do so 
again and again. For vast readjustments are taking place, no 
less significant than was the explosion of Europe into other 
continents in the 15th-19th centuries. The idea of national 
independence is in crescendo and may not run its course until 
we have at least 120 sovereign states in the community of 


nations. 


In the other direction, national states are acting together 
to reduce the meaning of their national boundaries through 
international arrangements or a regional or universal character 
to handle problems which cannot be solved by single states 
acting alone. The sharper edges of sovereignty are being 
blunted by voluntary action to meet practical necessity and 
gain reciprocal practical advantage. Today, March 20, for 
example, there are more than eleven international conferences 
im progress in some part of the world at which the United 
States is officially represented. The same occurs on every 
working day throughout the year. There is emerging, steadily 
but largely unnoticed, what a distinguished jurist has called 
the “common law of mankind.” 

In vast areas of the world peoples who have lived in misery 
have discovered that hunger, disease and ignorance are not 
a part of the inescapable environment but that something can 
be done about them. The so-called “revolution of rising 
expectations” is real and governments which do not respond 
with vigorous effort cannot hope to survive. 

Reaching out for domination in the midst of these changes 
is a communist world which is bringing large resources and 
renewed energy to the extension of its controls in Latin 
America, Africa, the Middle East and Asia. It would be a 
mistake for us to underestimate the formidable contest in 
which we shall be engaged in the decade of the sixties. 

But the underlying forces producing change are familiar. 
To state them simply, they are a quest for freedom—national 
and individual—a groping for a rule of law, and a yearning 
for economic and social improvement. So identified, our relation 
to them becomes clear. They are congenial forces, rooted in 
ideas upon which we have built our own nation, a striving 
which has been a part of our own struggle, aspirations which 
we share with human beings in all parts of the world. 

Our own role cannot be passive; nor can we afford merely 
an active defense of the status quo. The United States, indeed 
Western Democracy, must take the lead in building a world 
in which men can be free under law, and in which the human 
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DEAN RUSK 


spirit will not be subdued by hunger, disease and despair. We 
cannot stand aside from the revolutionary forces which we 
ourselves helped to nourish if we wish our own great experi- 
ment in freedom to thrive. 

A second large question before us is whether the community 
of nations can forge the international instruments we must 
have to resolve conflicts and make cooperation more effective. 
I am skeptical when I hear that one or another crisis will 
“decide the fate of the United Nations’—man’s hopes for 
peace will not be so lightly surrendered. But there are times 
of testing when we learn whether we are moving ahead or 
slipping backward. The success of the United Nations effort 
in the Congo is such a test. There the United Nations has been 
asked to bring order out of chaos, to assist the Congolese to 
get their house in good array, to provide financial and ad- 
ministrative assistance until the human and material resources 
of the country are mobilized, and to protect the Congo from 
interferences from the outside which would frustrate both the 
wishes of the Congolese and the principles of the Charter. 

It is not my present purpose to enter into the Congolese 
part of the problem but to draw your attention to the effort 
to deal with it by international action. The first requirement 
has been to determine a United Nations policy; executive 
agents cannot act effectively unless they know what they are 
expected to accomplish; armed forces need to be clear about 
their mission. The determination of policy is, of course, a 
political process and involves the adjustment of diverse views 
among those who come to the table. A clear mandate cannot 
issue from the Security Council or from the General Assembly 
unless members are willing to agree upon a policy—to reduce 
the variety of national policies to an understandable and con- 
sistent policy for the United Nations itself. The United States 
supported the most recent Security Council resolution on the 
Congo not because we thought it was perfect but because we 
believed it to be a ,useful improvement upon the previous 
uncertain mandate. 

A second requirement has been the furnishing of troops at 
the call of the Secretary General on behalf of the United 
Nations. In such situations time is of the essence and a ready 
response is critical. Upon arrival, such forces must come under 
United Nations command and policy, for if the several con- 
tingents should act upon national directives utter confusion 
could result. If, for reasons which seem sufficient to the gov- 
ernments concerned, particular contingents have to be with- 
drawn, the United Nations should be given considerable 
discretion as to time and circumstances. While we can be 
grateful to those countries who furnished troops in full co- 
operation with the United Nations, experience in the Congo 
suggests that we must turn once more to the possibility of 
constituting a permanent United Nations force, specifically 
trained and equipped, held in readiness for immediate use. 

A United Nations responsibility in a country like the 
Congo is an expensive operation; it requires money, and in 
large amounts. The effort cannot succeed unless member gov- 
ernments put aside their particular views and provide the 
resources properly levied by the General Assembly. These are 
admittedly burdensome, but conflict is more so, and we are 
talking about the maintenance of peace. If the United States 
has thus far assumed more than its share of United Nations 
costs in the Congo, it is because we believe that United 
Nations presence and action in that country must not fail 
because of the financial defaults of some of its members; its 
failure would involve heavier burdens more costly still. 

Recent attacks upon the Secretary General and proposals 
to substitute a triumvirate for a single executive agent must 
be looked upon as an attempt to reduce the United Nations 
to ineffectiveness. The United States cannot accept so serious 
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an undermining of the agreements and purposes of the Char- 
ter. We have committed ourselves to the United Nations as 
an indispensable instrument of peace. But if it is important to 
us, so it is to the generality of its membership who must look 
to it for their safety and for attention to their interests in a 
turbulent world. The United Nations must accomplish its task 
in the Congo both because of the Congo and because it must 
ready itself for other, as yet unidentified, crises in the years 
ahead where effective international action may be the dif- 
ference between war and peace. 

A third of the larger questions before us is how we are to 
deal with the issues commonly called the cold war. The cold 
war was not invented in the West; it was born in the assault 
upon freedom which arose out of the ashes of World War 
II. We might have hoped that the fires of that struggle might 
have consumed ambitions to dominate others and that, at long 
last, man might have established his relations on the law of 
the Charter. But such has not been the case. The issues called 
the cold war are real and cannot be merely wished away. They 
must be faced and met. But how we meet them makes a 
difference. They will not be scolded away by invective nor 
frightened away by bluster. They must be met with determina- 
tion, confidence and sophistication. Unnecessary or pointless 
irritations should be removed; channels of communication 
should be kept open to make it the more possible to find 
points at which tension might be relieved. Our discussion, 
public or private, should be marked by civility; our manners 
should conform to our own dignity and power and to our 
good repute throughout the world. But our purposes and 
policy must be clearly expressed to avoid miscalculation or 
an underestimation of our determination to defend the cause 
of freedom. Perhaps most important of all, we should keep 
our eyes on the world beyond the cold war, the wor!d we see 
when men come to their senses, the world which men have 
dreamed about for centuries. For, in building that world, we 
shall have friends in all parts of the earth, we shall find 
strength in the very nature of man, we shall share purposes 
which make natural allies of us all. If defending freedom is 
to be called waging the cold war, then wage it we must, but 
we would prefer to bring it to an end. For we look forward 
to a time when contest will be unnecessary because the freedom 
of man will be firmly established. 

A fourth central question is whether we cannot now move 
realistically toward disarmament. The dismal history of man’s 
attempts to lay down his arms and to live in peace is not 
encouraging. I suppose there is no subject to which I have 
given more personal attention during my adult years than 
to this. 1 sympathize with those who look upon disarmament 
negotiations as an elaborate minuet. But we dare not yield 
to cynicism or despair. The burden of arms is staggering and 
the very nature of modern weapons adds to general tension. We 
must try again, with imagination, prudence and persistence, to 
move from endless discussion to practical steps—small steps 
if necessary, large steps if possible. 

Tomorrow, the United States, the United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union will resume negotiations at Geneva on a 
treaty to ban the testing of nuclear weapons. President Kennedy 
has instructed our delegation, led by Mr. Arthur Dean, to 
enter these talks with great seriousness of purpose. A treaty 
which succeeds in halting nuclear tests, under adequate in- 
spection and control, might not in itself represent a major 
step in the reduction of arms—but it would be a first and a 
most significant one. We very much hope that all others at 
the table will recognize the pregnant meaning of success in 
this effort and bring to the talks a resolve to reach a prompt 
and reasonable conclusion. 

Meanwhile, our study of general disarmament problems 
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moves ahead under the leadership of Mr. John J. McCloy and 
our disarmament administration. There is no need to repeat 
here the several proposals which various nations have con- 
tributed to recent disarmament discussion. The matter needs 
a fresh and imaginative review by all concerned. There can 
be no doubt about the readiness of the United States to work 
for a practical plan. Our history shows a democracy'’s deep 
reluctance to bear arms in times of peace—to the point where 
we have learned that weakness, too, can be a danger. After 
World War Il, for example, we demobilized until we had 
no division and no air group ready for combat. Our defense 
budget was one-fourth of its present level. The rebuilding of 
our strength was a necessity undertaken reluctantly, forced 
upon us by those who would not join in building a peaceful 
world. 

Disarmament would be simple in a world in which the 
major political issues have been resolved. Since we cannot 
expect an early end to rivalry and discord, and since an arms 
race adds to tension, our present task is the far more difficult 
one of finding measures which will safely permit reductions 
in arms while a world of law and order is coming into being. 
This is why effective inspection and control are required, why 
progressive steps appear to be a prudent procedure, why the 
constitutional structure for settling disputes must be strength- 
ened, and why effective international police forces are needed 
to support the processes of law. The purpose is a peaceful 
world—and in a peaceful world large military establishments 
would have no place; the building of that world puts us on 
the road to disarmament. 

We should not suppose that the problem of disarmament 
is limited to the great powers or to the Northern Hemisphere. 
The burden of arms can fall upon all nations, large and small. 
While the so-called great powers are exploring the possibilities 
of major arms reductions, other nations may find that they, 
too, can review their situations and make a useful contribution. 
President Kennedy has endorsed the suggestion made in Latin 
America, for example, that “the time has come to take the 
first steps toward sensible limitations of arms.” 

There may be other nations, at some distance from the great 
centers of military power, who may find it to their advantage 
to undertake agreements among themselves to limit their arms 
to internal security purposes. Such agreements would help to 
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prevent a diversion of resources sorely needed for economic 
and social development and would, in addition, make it less 
likely that they would be drawn into the larger arms race 
which we are trying to end. 

In signing the United Nations Charter we committed our- 
selves to disarmament as a solemn purpose; it has now become 
an imperative goal. The path toward disarmament is tortuous 
and full of pitfalls. There are risks along that path, but there 
are more frightful risks if we do not try once more, with the 
combination of deep purpose and clear thought we shall 
require. 

Among the pervasive questions which affect our foreign 
relations are some which concern us primarily here at home. 
President Kennedy has moved promptly to invigorate the 
Executive Branch to see that action is taken when it is 
required. We can no longer afford merely to knock the tail 
feathers out of our problems as they pass us by. Delay or 
inaction should be intentional, not caused by neglect or 
entrenched bureaucratic habit. As the pace of events accelerates, 
cumbersome machinery must be simplified. Responsibilities 
are being assigned to known individuals, in specified depart- 
ments, rather than to faceless committees. Ideas are being 
given a chance to grow into policy, not strangled at birth 
by procedural entanglements. Coordination becomes a respon- 
sibility of the action agency, not a device to spread hidden 
vetoes around the city of Washington. 

A similarly realistic view is being taken of the use of 
available resources for the tasks at hand. With regard to 
foreign aid, for example, we are moving to simplify organiza- 
tion and to assign greater responsibilities to those in charge 
of country programs abroad. We shall need a basis for long 
range planning and commitment in foreign aid, both to 
enable us to do first things first and to permit us to work out 
with other countries the effort which they must undertake if 
our assistance is to have practical results. The President is 
asking our own citizens for the resources we need to contribute 
at critical points to economic and social development abroad, 
but others must give us something to support. Development 
cannot be exported from one country to another; foreign aid 
can only be the critical increment; development comes out of 
the national effort of a people stimulated by the promise of 
a new era, led by governments dedicated to the task. 


Africa 


THE POTENTIAL FOR AMERICAN TRADE AND INVESTMENT 
By JAMES A. FARRELL, JR., New York City, President, Farrell Lines, Inc. 


Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, February 27, 1961 


R. McGAUGHEY, President Crow, distinguished 
representatives of the governments of the areas 
with which I do business and my very good personal 

and business friends in the area on both sides of the river: 

I think that probably the one thing that happened to me in 
my many years of dealing with the continent of Africa, which 
really put me in my place and taught me what humility should 
be, was an occasion more than a year ago, in January, 1960, 
when I was very privileged to attend the Inauguration of 
President W. V. S. Tubman of Liberia, and. he was most 
gracious to give me a small piece of ribbon which was ac- 
companied by a very large thing that I would wear on my 
chest if I owned a tailcoat—which I don’t—but nevertheless it 
was an order which is called The Humane Order of Africa 
Redeemed, and President Tubman said that now he knew that 


I not only was redeemed—which he doubted—but also humane, 
which he had always known. 

Anybody who arises today to speak on the African continent 
certainly does so at his own peril. I would like to make it 
perfectly clear that what I say is of my own saying. It repre- 
sents the views of no other person. And not only, only my 
views, but in some respects they are not even the views of 
my Directors. 

I am very happy to see here President Nabrit of Howard 
University. I knew his predecessor. I had not had the pleasure 
of meeting him before today. But his university—Howard 
University—has made a great contribution to the advance of 
Africa. 

Also this morning I had a few minutes—not nearly enough 
time—with the gentlemen from the academic world and the 
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JAMES A. FARRELL, JR. 


gentlemen from Junior Achievement. When I spoke to the 
men of Junior Achievement I happened to think that perhaps 
when Mr. Sargent Shriver of Chicago finally works out with 
his Peace Corps thing, which I think has great possibilities, 
I hope that he will include in it some people who have worked 
with Junior Achievement, who can bring to the continent of 
Africa and to the residents in Africa some of the feeling of 
free enterprise, private business, working capital, democracy 
under capitalism, that Junior Achievement is today dispiaying 
in this country and teaching to our young people. 

My talk will be relatively short. The reason for that is I want 
to encourage questions. I brought with me today, maps of 
Africa, thinking they would be helpful. But my maps are 
alzeady out of date, although they were recently printed. There 
are some here, if you would like to follow them later on. But 
I advise you not to pay much attention to them if you haven't 
read the afternoon papers because that’s how fast Africa 
moves today. 

Before proceeding with my talk, let me say this: Those of 
you who expect me to be critical of past or present regimes 
in Africa, or who anticipate my recommending specific answers 
to all that is unanswered, will be disappointed. Doing business 
with all of tropical Africa—Africa south of the Sahara—I am 
placed in the position of a house guest whose choice is either 
to accept the hospitality of his host, or to decline it; but if 
he accepts it and expects to return again, will be quite careful 
not to criticize the efficiency of the housekeeper or the cuisine 
of the cook. 

In the light of the Congo crisis, the pending elections in 
Kenya, the current racism, both black and white, in the 
Rhodesias and the Union, the Nyasaland breakaway, the 
developing statism in Ghana and the emerging Marxism in 
Guinea, one would have to be an expert on Africa, or a 
doctrinaire economist, or gifted with the power of extra 
sensory perception to speak to you today on what is currently 
the potential for African-American Trade and Investment. I 
accepted this title last summer when I was first extended che 
courtesy of an invitation to address you. Had I realized what 
would have transpired on that continent between August and 
now, I might have suggested something else. 

As we all! know, the future is withheld from humans and 
my economics date back to 1924 and are, of course, out of date. 
I am simply a businessman who has devoted his entire adult 
life and his personal resources to trade and transportation with 
and for all regions and all peoples of Africa south of the 
Sahara. My business and my visits have been with West Africa 
from Dakar down to Luanda, South Africa—from Walvis Bay 
around to Beira, and East Africa—from Dar-es-Salaam to 
Mogadiscio in what used to be Italian Somaliland; it is now 
Somalia. My own information is relatively out of date. I haven't 
been there for 13 months. North Africa is unknown to me. I 
was last in Africa in January, 1960 and previously in March of 
1959. Three weeks from today I will be putting down at Johan- 
nesburg Airport. I do, however, receive daily and weekly reports 
from five area directors and some thirty-six resident agents. 

To disclaim the ability to forecast the potential for 
American trade and investment in Africa is not to state that 
I lack faith in Africa, and faith that a huge future potential 
exists. Quite the contrary! In spite of what appears to be un- 
resolved chaos, there is in Africa today—and please remember 
this because it touches on the point that our toastmaster touched 
upon when he referred to Michigan's problems—more tran- 
quility than belligerence, and more good-will than ill-will, 
and more opportunity than obstacle. By these criteria and 
with an historical awareness of Africa’s markets and Africa’s 
resources, my company, which is relatively small, is now 
adding to its ocean fleet at a cost of some $30 million six 
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new ships, and is about to double its river services. This for 
us is a most ambitious program. But, compared with existing, 
current and future investment in tropical Africa by American 
oil, motor car, steel, aluminum, mining and rubber companies, 
our own enterprises are very small, indeed. 

While today we are certainly troubled by the front page 
and editorial columns of our metropolitan newspapers, includ- 
ing those of Detroit this morning, commercial, industrial, 
extractive and agricultural expansion continues in Africa and 
continues at this very minute. True, it is not yet enough. True, 
trade is partially dislocated and interrupted. But progress does 
continue. 

Petro-chemical towers are building in Cape Town, cement 
factories are arising in Mombasa, auto assembly plants are 
going into production in Salisbury, power plants and harbors 
ate in varied stages of completion in Ghana, oil rigs are 
drilling and oil is flowing in Nigeria and Angola, rubber and 
timber development is increasing in Liberia, Ghana and Ni- 
geria—and The Honorable Martin Bass of your own city here 
is very definitely interested in developing the timbers of 
Nigeria and Liberia. Further, aluminum is being poured in 
the Cameroon, and iron mining and bauxite production seems 
to be growing everywhere. Much American capital, both 
governmental and private, is presently participating. Further 
important demonstration of faith in Africa by those who know 
it is the recent establishment in Johannesburg, Cape Town, 
Durban, Lagos and Monrovia of branches of the three largest 
banks in America. As I have learned from experience over the 
years, banks usually follow trade; very seldom precede it. Here, 
however, we have a reverse turn and the banks are preceding 
trade. 

Liberia, which of course is America’s first friend, and the 
Union of South Africa, are, of course, very special situations. 
Neither area has colonial antecedents. Both respect the United 
States and have welcomed our investors, our traders and our 
technicians. Both countries have a Western attitude towards 
property and towards income. 

Elsewhere, what is needed is stability and time. Political sta- 
bility, free from outside pressures from East or West, and multi- 
racial understanding, are absolutely essential. In my opinion, 
these requisites are much nearer than the alarmist of any ilk 
would have us believe. Then will flow the billions of capital 
needed. Capital by the billions is really needed in Africa, pri- 
marily in transport, in irrigation, and in soil conservation. 
Accepting the premise that the Rhodesias and Katanga are 
already comparatively developed areas, the first two of the 
emerging areas that, in my opinion, will blossom and will at- 
tract American trade and American capital and investment, are 
Nigeria and Tanganyika, and I think they can both be turned 
to safely. 

Ghana, the former Gold Coast, and one of the first areas 
to become independent, is perhaps the most advanced of any 
of the West Coast countries in an economic sense. It is also 
favored by an enviable and favorable balance of trade due in 
large measure to sale of cocoa overseas. Ghana has, however, 
a “split personality,” as the psychologists or psychiatrists call 
it—half free enterprise, and half state socialism. However, 
its distinguished leader intent upon bringing the huge and 
necessary Volta Dam project to fruition now recognizes the 
need and is pressing for adequate legislation to assure in his 
own country a climate suitable for investment and the return 
of principal and interest as due, and he has just dispatched 
to the United States—he is en route at’ the moment—his 
Minister of Finance. 

Perhaps my comments seem more directed to the West 
Coast of Africa than to the Central, South or the East Coasts 
—which, if so, is only a reflection and a reflex action to the 
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current press. However, I do not intend to divert your interest 
away from the opportunities already known to so many of 
you in this area and participated in by many of this audience 
in the other parts of Africa. 

Economic, if not political maturity exists in these areas 
and has existed for half a century, and continuing until very 
recently. It was advancing at an unbelievable rate as those 
of you who have visited the Union, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and Kenya can testify. That this advance, now 
stopped, will be resumed, I am convinced. First must come— 
and I offer no ready solution to these problems—some resolu- 
tion of the franchise problem in Kenya; then either the 
preservation (or alternatively the breakup and realignment 
with the Union) of the Federation of East Africa—the Central 
Federation of Rhodesia, Southern, Northern and Nyasaland 
And then a test of the Bantustan theory after the Union be- 
comes a republic. The resolution of these problems and ob- 
stacles seems almost unobtainable today and could possibly 
even involve civil commotion. However, and please listen care- 
fully to this, I have been privileged to meet many of the 
leaders of all shades of opinion intimately involved on all 
sides of these situations. Most of them have impressed me as 
men of good will, earnestly seeking honorable solutions. 

To make up for lost time while Africa remained in what 
to them was obscurity, observers of current events are curiously 
alert today regarding what is happening over there. Thus has 
arisen a mew and popular luminary—the “African Expert.” 
These gentlemen perform feats of journalistic magic rivalled 
only by those of Henry Morton Stanley, who was encouraged 
by J. Gordon Bennett, in the final quarter of the last century 
But, in contrast to Stanley, who respected the size and sig- 
nificance of the African continent and accomplished very 
much that was good, the 20th century “Expert” is doing a 
great deal of harm. Apparently, one of the peculiarities of 
Africa is that the superficial observer of current events—and 
you hear them on the radio continuously—is unable to com- 
prehend its breadth, to visualize the appearance of its villages 
or to imagine with accuracy the likeness of its varied peoples 
Fostered by this lack of knowledge, the itinerant writer and 
broadcaster passes from major city, and I emphasize city, to 
major city by fast aircraft, spending a few days in each in 
hurried acquaintance with the circumstances. Determined to 
fit information so acquired into a preconceived opinion of 
the problems he thinks he has found, he then hurries home to 
rush into print with the latest “on the spot” report from a 
continent in “turbulent change.” 

Nor all such experts are American—but currently, we are 
very well represented. Our number is increasing daily. We 
suddenly have felt and suddenly heard what Mr. Macmillan 
has called the “wind of change.” 

To repeat, | am not an expert, simply a shipping man who 
during more than 35 years of business life has dealt with the 
Continent of Africa South of the Sahara, and with people 
of every race—just one man who has learned enough of the 
cold facts of economic geography to continue to be astonished 
by the public’s lack of knowledge concerning this fabulous 
continent. If there is one prime error in the work of the 
newly expert writers on the African scene, it is the false im- 
pression they create that Africa is one country populated by 
one people, all residing within territories having some ethnic 
reality. It most certainly is not one country—it is a continent. 
It is the second largest continent in the world, a continent 
which is fragmented by unrealistic borders, a continent not 
newly discovered, as some think, but a continent with a history 
as old as our own. 

It is very easy to generalize about things “African.” In 
Africa the word “African” means non-European. It is not 
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easy or even tenable for us to talk about African economy, 
African development and African citizens when we are actually 
talking about an area more than three times the size of the 
United States with a population as diverse as any found else- 
where in the world. Its 200 million people speak 800 languages 
and dialects. Its economy today, in 1961, stretches from the 
bronze age to thermonuclear power. 

The impression created by sensational reports from the 
Congo or a re-hash of the Mau Mau outbreak settled long ago, 
is that Africa is today aflame. When one compares the distance, 
for example, between the Congo and Liberia, which is as great 
as the distance from Detroit to Juneau, Alaska, or the distance 
from the Union of South Africa to Kenya, which is the same 
as that from Detroit to Caracas—we realize the scale with 
which we are working and the extent of the quiet, peaceful 
land in between. 

The generalizations of the “African Expert” have done a 
great injustice to those nations—and there are many, and I will 
not name them—which are quietly and earnestly working to 
establish an efficient functioning national economy through 
the daily business—just like we are doing—of earning a living. 
Their personality, their temperament, culture and language 
differences among the hundreds of African tribes give them 
an individuality as distinctive as that of any European group. 
To talk of a Swazi or a Fanti as one personage is absolutely 
inaccurate. It is just as imaccurate as saying, there is a close 
cultural similarity between a Latin and a Nordic. They are 
different people. 

These important differences must be considered in any 
studied appraisal of the African continent. 

Quite frequently, our government, academic and press visi 
tors to Africa overlook what has been accomplished to date 
and who should get the credit for what has been accomplished 
to date. 

Imbued as we are with a tradition and heritage of anti- 
colonialism, and it’s a good thing we have it, we tend to 
forget and tend to dismiss what Europe's vast and past con- 
tributions have been and what foundations for ultimate good 
exist as a result of the initiative, industry and pioneering of 
the Dutch, Portuguese, British, French, Belgian, Spanish and 
the Germans prior to 1914. The absence of American par- 
ticipation pre-1920, except in the missionary field, is note- 
worthy. Even for Liberia, our first and best friend, we did little 
before 1940. In speaking of Africa and its peoples, places and 
things, our roving reporters and we at home are apt to forget 
there is a white as well as a black Africa, and the rights and 
contributions of each race cannot be disregarded. We also tend 
to eliminate from our thinking the complicated status of the 
Asiatic and the so-called colored. 

While one would be extremely hard put to justify some 
of the theories espoused in former times by the Belgians in 
the Congo, and while we must as businessmen question their 
wisdom in practically excluding from commercial participation 
there by other nationals, and while restriction, separation and 
subjugation of indigenous peoples elsewhere than in the 
Congo is beyond the accepted Western code, let us not be 
deceived that what Moscow really wants is NOT FREEDOM 
NOW for underprivileged peoples; what it wants is gold, 
industrial diamonds, uranium, cobalt and copper, and these 
all brought to a high state of production by Europeans. 

It is hardly necessary for me in an industrial city like Detroit 
to convince this audience of the importance of Africa to the 
American economy. It is the supplier of 18 basic strategic 
raw materials in which we are deficient. The toastmaster in 
introducing me said that we should bring return cargoes into 
your area. As a matter of fact, we do, because you use steel 
in great quantities here. You couldn’t make the steel without 
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African chrome, you couldn’t make the steel without African 
manganese, and you certainly couldn’t have your fine tools 
without cobalt, nor could we advance in our outer space 
projects without cobalt. It is hardly necessary for me to 
convince this audience of the importance of these things to 
the American economy. It has long been established as a 
primary source of metals and ores. Its rubber and palm oil 
production is rapidly expanding and has recently come to be 
recognized as an important source of petroleum. 

The African market must now be assessed by the American 
businessman as a vast area almost untapped by us but already 
being developed rapidly by others. By way of example, in 1959 
the United States provided 23% of the total imports of 
Argentina and 30% of the total imports of Brazil. However, 
for the same period, we only sold to Nigeria 3% of what 
they bought, to Ghana 4% of what they bought, to Tanganyika 
5% of what they bought, and the Union of South Africa 
which happens to be our 13th best overseas customer—16%. 
This represents in my opinion a great and outstanding chal- 
lenge to the American exporter. 

If I may just touch on one obvious matter of importance 
and perhaps a little bit tentative in the geographical area I 
am now in, we must remember this. Whatever we sell in Africa 
must be tailored to the market. 

We cannot otherwise compete with our Japanese friends 
who manufacture what is wanted overseas, and not just what is 
surplus to their own unsold production. We cannot sell 
electric washing machines where there is no electricity. We 
cannot compete with automobiles with high fuel consumption 
where petrol costs three times what it does in Detroit, and 
where the owner's income is from one-half to one-fiftieth of 
what an American working man gets. 

Politically, the continent of Africa has become a dramatic 
force in foreign relations and of great concern to our foreign 
policy makers. To conceive the influence of the uncommitted 
areas in this enormous continent we must realize that with 
7% of the world’s population—only 7°%—there will soon 
be in the United Nations 37% of the delegate votes in the 
United Nations General Assembly. This is by no means what 
we know in America as proportional representation. The 
United States can ill afford a deterioration of its relations with 
the countries of this most sensitive area. 





Those of us like myself who are not directly responsible 
for conducting the foreign relations of the United States 
should sympathize with and display the utmost patience with 
those who are responsible. Picture if you can the problems 
of maintaining our principles, retaining our dignity and re- 
gaining our prestige in an area where our national interest 
in a trading and investment climate requires the friendship 
and good-will of such divergent chiefs of state as: Sekou 
Toure, W. V. S. Tubman, and Roy Welensky. 

Imagine if you can the problem of distinguishing between 
the understandably human ambitions of some of these people 
und the validity of the causes they espouse. 

Imagine if you can performing these feats while Moscow 
fishes in troubled waters and our own people demand solutions 
over there which we have not even attained over here. 

Accepting the principle that the African continent is an 
important factor in the future planning of the United States, 
and there is need to take action both in the Government and 
in private industry, let us now see what we can do about it 
and how we should proceed. 

There are so many educators here, I am delighted to make 
the next statement. The greatest single and first need in all 
of Africa is education at every level, including and in par- 
ticular, vocational education. There are needed teachers—not 
lawyers; mechanics—not philosophers. Fear, suspicion and 
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prejudice are nurtured in ignorance. We should lend our 
support and our encouragement to those American institutions, 
including your own great institution, the University of Michi- 
gan, which is even now assisting in the organization of a 
national university in Nigeria, and we should encourage the 
expansion of the United Nations Technical Assistance pro- 
gram. Let me tell you something about the American Techni- 
cal Assistants that you see in the field. None are “ugly Ameri- 
cans” you can be very proud of most of them. We who stand 
as the leader of the technically advanced nations of the world 
must accept the responsibility and send increasing numbers 
of technical experts to those places in Africa where they are 
sorely needed. Maybe this, if properly screened and properly 
supervised, is the area in which the Peace Corps could function. 
Remember this, if the tiny nation of Israel, with a population 
of only 2 million people, can provide 100 technicians to 
Nigeria to assist its industrial development, we certainly could 
follow this example with a detachment from what is now 
our considerable excess talent reserve. 

Privately, of course, we can gain the satisfaction of partici- 
pating in this work by contributing more generously to the 
missionary activities of all our churches of every creed. When 
the Who's Who of African leaders is finally put into a fat red 
volume about 20 years from now, and you look where these 
fine people like Nkrumah and Nyerere were educated, you 
will find they were educated in Christian schools supported 
by Americans. They gained their introduction to education 
at the hands of Christian missionaries, and it is a fortunate 
thing they did. 

The second great need, obviously, is agricultural assistance. 
This is a vexing problem. Over 75% of the population in 
Africa south of the Sahara is engaged today in subsistence 
agriculture, eking out an existence from a small plot of land 
producing a few cassava and a few more yams. Even today 
as we stand here and talk, we have drought and very serious 
drought and famine in both Tanganyika and in the Congo. 

The magnitude of this task is staggering. The soil is im- 
poverished, washed away by heavy rains, it is baked and 
cracked by the hot sun, and it is weakened by indiscriminate 
planting, and it is also quite involved with the things that are 
forbidden by tribal tradition. 

Further resistance to change must be overcome before the 
procedures of modern agriculture and practices will be accepted. 
Irrigation, crop rotation and fertilization—all those things we 
accept on a broad scale—must be adopted on a broad scale 
soon or Africa will be faced with a serious problem of feeding 
itself. 

The question then won't be peace, it won't be trade, it won't 


_ be investment, it will be charity; none of us want that. 


The third need is investment capital. The years of colonial 
administration have provided a base for broad industrial ex- 
pansion. Railroads, harbors, bridges, water and electricity 
supply represent millions of dollars spent by metropolitan 
European powers for fundamental development. There is a 
story told—I don’t know whether it is apocryphal—of one 
of the new leaders of one of the new republics who was 
talking to one of the countries which had been independent 
for a great many years, and the man who was running the 
country which had been independent for a great many years 
looked with envy on his neighbor and he said, “But you have 
so much!” The man who was representing the new republic 
said, “Yes, but we had the misfortune and curse of colonialism.” 

Railroads, harbors, bridges, water and electricity supply 
represent millions of dollars spent by European powers for 
fundamental development. With this start, individual nations 
are anxious now to broaden their industrial activity. For 
America’s part, we have begun in a small way—and it’s very 
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small—to assist in this initial expansion with funds from the 
International Cooperation Administration, the Export-Import 
Bank, indirectly through the World Bank, and directly through 
the Development Loan Fund. But this is merely a start and 
much remains to be done. 

On the level which I know most about, private investment 
must be encouraged. For the last 15 years, the emphasis of 
American overseas investment has been placed in those areas 
which no longer need this capital. With apologies to my 
European and Asiatic friends, I must say that their countries 
have an industrial development now no longer critical, no 
longer in need of American private capital, which they did 
need after World War II, and we now find them competing 
with our own manufacturing enterprise, not only abroad but 
in the domestic market as well. It is time for a shift in 
emphasis of the investment policy. I am not advocating an 
increased flow of money overseas, as this would only aggravate 
and increase and complicate the present serious problem of 
the imbalance of payments. We should, however, in my 
opinion, direct the capital from areas where it has already 
served its purpose to that part of the world where it would do 
the most good. No one is more suspicious of the practice of 
exploitation of raw materials than are the Africans, where 
they have witnessed for a number of years the flow of natural 
resources out of their country; most base minerals and rubber 
and vegetable oil. This has been in large part the result of 
the large and beneficial financial investment by individual 
American companies. There are many and I won't name them. 
It has been a policy to date which has served both America 
and Africa, but in the future it probably will need a little bit 
of reorientation for the benefit of the Africans. Its benefit 
to the individual economies of these countries has been 
limited. Now is the time to broaden this base and to provide 
further processing in the area in which raw materials are 
located. I am not advocating that we establish—as some of 
these countries are talking and thinking of doing—steel plants. 
But I do think we would be better off importing ferro chrome 
and ferro manganese and pig aluminum, than importing 
aluminum or manganese ores, lithium ores and chrome. 

If we go into this business, the thing to bear in mind is the 
possibility and desirability of partnership. This has proven 
to be the healthiest basis for international relations, and where 
it has existed there has been less and less tendency to nationalize 
and confiscate. It typifies the practice of good faith in business 
relations which is so fundamental to our economy and the 
African economy. However, all these foregoing suggestions, 
which are personal and I believe in, are based on the premise 
of political stability. The time has come for a careful evalua- 
tion of the program that has been advocated, of a head-long 
rush into national independence. Before it is too late—and I 
am afraid people will disagree with me on this, but I am 
sure in my own heart I am right—we should determine whether 
or not the world can afford another Congo crisis or a series 
of Congo crises. 

It is time that the words “freedom now” meant freedom 
and aren't just catch words. We need in Africa fewer political 
extremists and more guarantee of orderly government. We 
will see this point contested in the days ahead in Kenya, 
Uganda, Nyasaland, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, and 
perhaps, but I believe to a much lesser chance, in Mozambique 
and Angola. This debate calls for cool heads, serious considera- 
tion of the implications, and a careful reading of the an- 
nouncement of the policy adopted by the United Nations 
against anti-colonialism which said, “Independence is demanded 
for all colonies, no matter the inadequacy of political, economic, 
social or educational preparedness’"—too much too soon could 
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be just as costly as too little and too late, which would be 
chaotic. 

ALLEN B. CROW: We have many questions but I think 
we shall have time for a few. 

(Reading Question) “DO YOU THINK THAT THE 
UNITED NATIONS WILL BE ABLE TO MAINTAIN 
PEACE IN THE CONGO?” 

JAMES A. FARRELL, JR.: If the present attitude of the 
African-Asian bloc, as demonstrated by the fine resolution 
proposed last week by Mr. Padmore, is followed through, if 
too many of the present troops—and I do not mean Congolese 
troops; the others troops—are not withdrawn, I think so. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHY IS 
LIBERIA SO MUCH FURTHER ADVANCED THAN THE 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF AFRICA?” 

JAMES A. FARRELL, JR.: That, of course, I think is an 
exaggeration. I think politically it is further advanced. I think 
economically it is not. I think it is rushing forward very 
rapidly and successfully. The reason it is politically so far 
advanced, and let us all indulge in a little pride and conceit, 
we helped that country get started and they have a constitution, 
they have a bill of rights, they have a set of laws and they 
have a declaration of independence, which except for the 
headings and endings is a duplicate of ours. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “TO WHAT 
EXTENT, IF ANY, ARE THE AFRICAN NATIVES SUP- 
PLYING CAPITAL AND “KNOW-HOW” FOR THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF THEIR OWN COUNTRIES?” 

JAMES A. FARRELL, JR.: I would say that outside of 
agriculture, the supply of native capital is very little, and 
that’s because the natives have very little capital. By the way, 
in Africa you had better not call the gentlemen who were born 
there, and whose ancestry dates back longer than mine does 
in America, natives—they wouldn't like it. They're indigenous 
people. But as far as capital being supplied, there is a co- 
operative movement on in the new national iron ore mining 
in Liberia which was started by one American who is a 
tremendous philanthropist. It is very successful. With the help 
of a fine steel company located in Cleveland it is selling shares 
to local people on time. That's the personal investment. But 
of course almost everywhere, particularly in the French areas, 
the development has been that the state frequently supplies 
capital; not the individual but the state—and that’s gaining 
all the time. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “HOW LONG 
CAN SOUTH AFRICA WITHSTAND THE RISING TIDE 
OF RACE, NATIONALISM AND COMMUNISM?” 


JAMES A. FARRELL, JR.: I am going to ask a little in- 
dulgence in answering this question. I have friends on both 
sides of this question. I have friends who are Nationalists and 
I have friends who are in the United Party, and I have friends 
who live in the reservations. My own feeling is that there is 
very, very little communism in the Union of South Africa. | 
think that, not soon, but further along the way there will be 
an adjustment of race problems in the Union of South Africa. 
The white people who live there do not at all approve of 
Sharpville. The most courageous statement made by anybody 
in Africa last year was made by Harry Oppenheimer, the 
Chairman of the Board of many gold mining companies, a 
man rich as Croesus. He was saying that the world properly 
looks with shame on the Union of South Africa’s attitude. I 
think that this problem will work itself out. I think it requires 
time on both sides. There has been wrong on both sides. I 
am very, very hopeful chat it will work out. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “TO WHAT 
EXTENT HAS RED CHINA BEEN ACTIVE IN AFRICA?” 

JAMES R. FARRELL, JR.: To my knowledge, in a very 
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limited way and then only by supplying a few technicians in 
mining engineering in Guinea. Now, philosophically and 
politically, through their own underground, they may have, 
which of course wouldn't be things that would come to my 
knowledge. 

ALLEN B. CROW: This is the last question and it is a 
consolidation of many questions that we have received. 


(Reading Question) “DO YOU HAVE ANY COMMENTS 
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CONCERNING THE REMARK ‘AFRICA FOR THE AF- 
RICANS’ RECENTLY ATTRIBUTED TO OUR ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 
ON HIS CURRENT TRIP THROUGH THAT CONTI- 
NENT?” 

JAMES A. FARRELL, JR.: I think you may have heard 
me say in my prepared paper that we require patience with 
the persons who are concerned with our diplomacy. 


The Crusade For Democracy 
A PAN AMERICAN CODE 
By LUIS A. FERRE, Ferré Enterprises, Ponce, Puerto Rico 


Delivered before the Association of the U.S. Army, Antilles Chapter, Fort Buchanan, Puerto Rico 


Western Democratic World has been suffering the 

onslaught of a communist offensive to displace it from 
the position of leadership it has enjoyed in world affairs during 
the last two hundred years. What is the significance of this 
offensive and how must it be met in order to prevent world 
domination by this new offspring of tyranny? These are the 
questions which are posed today to all those of us who 
enjoy the freedoms of our democratic institutions and who 
realize that world domination by communism means the end 
of liberty, and the beginning of another period of Dark Ages 
during which man may again be thrown back into the abysm 
of ignorance, prejudice and slavery. 

History repeats itself. During the 2500 years of Western 
Civilization, the barbarians have repeatedly tried to engulf 
and destroy the institutions of freedom and enlightenment 
which western man has created to give full expression to his 
spiritual self and to offer to all men equal opportunities for 
the enjoyment of happiness. It has been a perpetual conflict 
between the concept of man, enjoying freedom of conscience, 
master of his own destiny, respected in his dignity as an 
individual, and the forces of tyranny, trying to enslave the 
human being, subjecting him to the absolute authority of 
a regimented state that a small group of privileged men may 
enjoy the fruits of his toil. 

It was Socrates who first enunciated the principle that 
the freedom of conscience of the individual was a natural 
right which gave him the responsibility of moral choice, and 
placed him above the state in this sphere of his activity. And 
to underline his conviction he preferred death to submission 
to the tyranny of the state. This new concept of man with an 
inviolable conscience has been the cornerstone of Western 
Civilization. It was basic to the republic of Athens. And it 
was against such a revolutionary concept of man as free 
individual that the tyrants of Persia rose trying to destroy the 
fountainhead of an idea that endangered their despotic enjoy- 
ment of power. 

Athens fell in the course of time, but the torch of in- 
dividual freedom that it has lighted passed into the hands of 
Rome. To protect this freedom, Rome conceived the principle 
of a government of justice under law, equal for all men. And 
for almost one thousand years, Rome protected the concept 
of freedom under a system of law against the onslaughts of 
the Barbarians from the North, from the South and from the 
East. 

Rome also crumbled, but the principle of freedom of 
conscience sublimated to a spiritual value, passed into the 
hands of the Christian Church. During the Dark Ages, while 
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Germans, Franks, Saxons and Mongols overrode the old 
Empire which Rome had given birth to and destroyed its 
institutions of law and order, Christianity retired into its 
monasteries and churches and kept alive the principle of 
human freedom and the respect for the dignity of man which 
was at the core of the new Faith. 

In the eleventh century, another great menace arose to the 
Western concept of freedom. The Arab World, drawn together 
by the forces of Islam, was ready to conquer the Byzantine 
Empire, which stood between Europe and Asia, and envelop 
the Western World. A cry of alarm was sounded by Pope 
Urban II and the whole of Christianity arose in response to 
meet the challenge. The Crusades saved our Western Civiliza- 
tion once more from the forces of tyranny. 

Saved from the barbarians, Europe began its reconstruction 
which reached its climax during the Italian Renaissance with 
its magnificent cultural achievements. But freedom had been 
trampled upon in the meantime. The political institutions of 
Europe were the victims of tyrannical despots of innumerable 
varieties: Kings, Medieval Lords, Aristocrats, Bourgeoisie. 
Again a small group of privileged men wanted to hold people 
in bondage to enjoy the fruits of their toil, denying them the 
freedom of conscience which was a basic tenet of our 
Christian Civilization, and violating with oppressive measures 
the sacred dignity of the individual. 

As a result, a group of men of firm convictions, emigrated 
to America and at the end of the Eighteenth Century founded 
here a nation that was to be dedicated to the principle that all 
men are created equal and endowed with the inviolable rights 
to life, liberty and the pursuit ot happiness. In Europe the 
French Revolution proclaimed the same principle immediately 
thereafter. This was the Great Western Revolution which 
finally established a political system under a government of 
law which gave true substance and reality to the concept of 
human freedom which Socrates had enunciated 2400 years 
ago. Ir was the culmination of a political and social evolution 
which gave man, for the first time in history, the opportunity 
to be the master of his own destiny, free from the rule of a 
despot or a tyrant. 

For 200 years the Western World has enjoyed the blessings 
of this great human achievement: true representative democ- 
racy. It has been a short parenthesis in the history of humanity, 
like the instant of light which in the darkness of a storm 
results from a stroke of lightning. And yet, the results have 
been extraordinary. The advance of knowledge freed from 
the bonds of prejudice, despotic authority, dogmatism and 
fear, has produced the most extraordinary achievements of 
the human mind in the fields of science and technology. Man 
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has established an economy of plenty, in contrast with the old 
economy of famine and hunger. He has discovered how to 


control disease and diminish human suffering. And today, 


we stand at the threshold of a world, where wars can become 
obsolete, because any nation notwithstanding the limitation 
of its natural resources can, with diligence and the use of 
science and technology, produce the necessary goods for the 


well-being of its people, without resorting like in the past, 


tO an aggressive action against its neighbor to rob the latter 
of its riches 

[his is the great hope for human happiness throughout the 
World that our Great Western Revolution has created. It 
is exactly what Washington and Jefferson had in mind when 


they said that we had to carry the message of liberty to all 
parts of the world. It is what Lincoln re-affirmed in his Gettys 
burg address. It is the great contribution of America to 
Western Civilization. It inspired our Country with a missionary 
zeal that was voiced for the last time in 1914 by Woodrow 


Wilson, when he said Let us make the World safe for 
Democracy” upon our entering the first World War 
What has happened since then? We have been lulled int 


lence by our material progress and the enjoyment of our 


conn 

prosperity. We have forgotten what Patrick Henry once said 
The price of freed is eternal vigilance.” We refused to 
accept what was obvious: that the forces of tyranny were 


again loose in the World when Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin 


iced once more the old theme of the despots: That individual 
freedom leads to chaos and that the authoritarian state is the 
sure road to prosperity and order. And while generously giving 


away our scientific know-how and our technology plus ous 


economic help to the less advanced countries to help them to 


improve their material lot, we failed to teach them the lesson 
at only through the establishment of democratic institutions 
f government would they be able to guaranty the full enjoy 
ment of their new born prosperity. Our failure to do so has 
resulted in the creation of Frankenstein governed by despot 
hich like Soviet Russia, to whose scientific and technologi 
progress we have been the greatest contributor since 1932, 
now endanger our very lif 

We must carry th essage to these underdeveloped 
countries, that it is the enjoyment of freedom that has given 
the Western democracies the stimulus to their progress and 
that the destruction of freedom will in the long run result in 


the decay of knowledge with a return to the Dark Ages of 
ignorance and hunger 


[his is a simple lesson, but it is hard to understand by 


those who, while suffering from misery and poverty, have 
never enjoyed a true regime of liberty. That is why it is our 


duty to see that the lesson is carried to all the underdeveloped 


and undemocratic countries of the world. The world cannot 


be part democratic and part authoritarian, part free and part 
enslaved. It must be all free and it is the duty of all the 
Western democracies to see that it is so, if we want to assur 


an era of peace an 1 gC odwill amongst men 

[Those of us who enjoy free institutions of government 
cannot stand by and let the rest of the world suffer the agony 
of despotism it 1S ir duty to enlarge every day the area of 
freedom. When Russia says that she will continue to overthrow 


all democratic governments in the World, by subversion and 
penetration, and turn them into communist satellites, we 
cannot stand idly and subscribe to the Romantic Dream that 
right always wins and that freedom will prevail in the end 
This has not been the lessen of history. Tyranny has over 
and over again shown its ugly face destroying the efforts of 
men to be free. Freedom must again take the offensive and 
realize tna peaceful CO-exXistence 1S simply another name for 


passive surrender of liberty 
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America must immediately take the lead. While we have 
been enjoying the fruits of our prosperity under a free 
political system which has extended our affluence to the 
whole of our society with high wages, social security, FHA 
construction loans, universities, hospitals, roads, etc., while 
we have stimulated a sense of social responsibility from capital 
within the United States, we have complacently acquiesced 
while our sister nations South of the Rio Grande continue with 
old social systems of exploitation and economic tyranny to 
which our own capital investments have many times con 
tributed. While we condemn and punish governmental cor 
ruption, we have had no scruples to deal with corrupt gov- 
ernments elsewhere condoning their partnerships of economic 
oligarchies and military despots. 

Such inconsistency on our part has been responsible for 
the inroads of communistic propaganda. Fortunately for 
democracy, Fidel Castro has upset the apple-cart for com 
munism by showing in all its gorishness, the cruel disregard 
for the freedom of the individual and the dignity of the human 
being with which the communist dogma accompanies its 
promises of material prosperity. We knew this had happened 

Poland, East Germany, Rumania, etc., and more lately in 
Hungary. But it was a remote experience which somehow did 
not register with us its full tragic significance. But now it is 
at our own doorstep that this has happened. On the very 
soil of the American World which was the haven to which 
Europeans turned to get away from the despotism of the old 

| 


world. It shows that tyranny is not a phenomenon of time or 


geographic situation, but that it is unfortunately contained in 


rt 


le very nature of man 

The feeling of isolation which gave us all a sense of security 
in America has been shattered by Castro. We are again in 
the midst of our fight against the barbarians, twentieth-century 
brand. And we must act with the same determination of 
Aristides against Darius, of Scipio against Hannibal, of 
Charles Hartel against the Arabs in Tours 


lo this end, we must not accept any longer the defeatist 


attitude that democratic institutions are not adaptable to all 
peoples. To the contrary, we must try to convince all the 
people of the world that notwithstanding its shortcomings, 

representative democracy, like Winston Churchill once said 
Is the best form of government ever devised by man to 


guarantee his fundamental freedoms and to insure his material 


progress. That given the proper training, any people will be 
able to learn to live under democratic institutions, like we 
ave learned in Puerto Rico during the last 60 years. And 
that, furthermore, only a government “of the people, by the 
people and for the people,’ will prevent modern tyrants from 


1 engulfing humanity into a new 


issuming unchecked power anc 
and destructive World War, that may be the end of humanity 
ind civilization 
We must, as first step, unite with all the nations in America 
under the OEA, and establish a Pan-American Code, forbid 
ding the establishment of any government in America which is 
not some form of a representative democracy, with elections 
to be held regularly and, if necessary, supervised by the OEA 
This Pan-American Code for Democratic Government will 
also introduce a series of social reforms to insure the enjoy 
ment of economic progress by all classes. These would consist 
in part of the following 
) A Common Market, in which tariffs will be reduced as 
Wages are increased 
2) A Pan-American Loan Fund, similar to the Marshall 
Plan to be used to finance economic development of the 


subscribing nations 


3) Regional minimur wages, to be reached within a 
fixed period of time, say 10 years, under Regional Boards, 
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which would review them at regular intervals, to raise them 
to the accepted minimums as soon as the productivity of the 
various economic units improve with the adoption of better 
production techniques and modern equipment. 

4) A minimum code of Social Protection including right 
to unionize and to bargain collectively for workers, workers’ 
compensation, maximum hours of work per week and per day, 
minimum vacations with pay, unemployment insurance and 
social security measures. 


5) Stimulation of private investment in Latin America by 
guaranteeing such investments by the Federal Government 
against unlawful expropriation or blocking of currency, pro- 
vided these investors are willing to permit local participation 
in ownership up to 40% of total capital. 

6) Special tax-treatment to profits returned to United States 
from foreign investments in Latin America, to companies that 
assume leadership in the payment of higher wages and broader 
fringes, in line with such payments in United States. 

7) Establish a minimum income-tax law, to be uniformly 
applied within the territory of all subscribing countries. 
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8) Establish minimum percentage budget appropriations 
for free education, sanitation and health. 

9) Establish an International FHA system to permit the 
acceleration of home construction throughout the hemisphere. 

10) Establish Pan-American Cultural Centers in various 
nations, financed from a common fund, and stimulate the 
exchange of students to obtain better understanding of our 
different cultures. 

Such a plan for the Western Hemisphere would create 
rapid progress, elimination of poverty and misery, proscription 
of tyranny and elimination of prejudice through better cul- 
tural understanding. This plan, must be inspired by a sense 
of urgency and the conviction that those of us who enjoy free 
democratic institutions of government have a moral obligation 
to extend the frontiers of freedom to all the peoples of the 
World. It is another hour of trial for the human spirit that 
refuses to be enslaved. It calls, like in the eleventh century, 
for another Crusade. This time it is the Crusade for Democ- 
racy. It is a great challenge to all those of us who live in 
freedom. For freedom is inseparable. Either the whole world 
is free, or it will inevitably be all enslaved. 


The Peace Corps idea 
MIGHT WORK BETTER IF REVERSED 


By HARLEY O. STAGGERS, Congressman from West Virginia 


Delivered to the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., March 22, 1961 


R. SPEAKER, one of the most astonishing develop- 
ments of recent years is the sudden inflorescence 
of the Peace Corps idea. Jonah’s gourd, which grew 

up in a single night, had no stronger vegetative impulse to 
flower and bear fruit. Popular approval of the Peace Corps 
seems to be overwhelming. It gets more attention than a man 
carrying capsule orbited into space. It is positively the only 
new and exciting item on the news market. Will it further 
emulate the gourd, by also perishing in a single night? 

The proposal to send a number of our young people overseas 
to take part in the development of backward areas was given 
to the press just a month ago It has as yet no official standing 
No concrete measures for its implementation have as yet been 
set before the Congress for consideration, let alone for ap 
proval. Yet, judging by its publicity, it is a fast accompli. We 
are all ready to go. When do we start? It is reported that 
some 12,000 inquiries about it were received within a week 
of its announcement. An unofficial head of the movement and 

staff to handle the correspondence had to be appointed. In 
the vernacular, how come such sudden enthusiasm for the 
welfare of our fellow man? The proposal deserves some 
critical examination. Surely it is not as yet a deliberate and 
carefully conceived part of our national purpose to improve 
living standards in the underdeveloped areas of the world 

A study of a Peace Corps project was authorized by the 
86th Congress in 1960. The task of making the study was 
assigned to the Research Foundation of the University of 
Colorado. Very little publicity has been given to the pre- 
cedures of the foundation in making the study, or to the dis- 
covered facts on which it based its report. However, the 
foundation approved the project, and offered an outline of how 
it might be organized and how it would operate. This is all 
we have to go on up to the present time. But it was enough 
tO stir up nationwide interest and almost universal acceptance 
as a thing that must be done 


The plan for the Peace Corps, as mapped out by the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Research Foundation, would put at least 
500 people into selected foreign fields by the end of 1961, 
and several thousands more within a few years. It is assumed 
that most of these would be young people, in the main college 
graduates, though membership in the corps would not be 
restricted to either the young or to college graduates. They 
would go only to countries which asked for them. Already 
Nigeria, Pakistan, India, the Philippines, Brazil, and Colombia 
have shown some interest in the program. 

A training program would precede assignment of Peace 
Corps members. The training would include courses in the 
language and culture of the countries to which members are 
sent, together with instruction in the particular skills they 
would use. It is assumed that the training period would take 
from 6 weeks to 6 months. It would be given at the expense 
of the Federal Government. Assignees would serve 2 or 
3 years in the field, and then be released. Their pay would 
be only enough to maintain basic needs, possibly $60 to $70 
per month, plus board, lodging and transportation. A severance 
allowance, probably $1,000, is suggested. The total cost to the 
United States, payable out of Federal revenues, is estimated 
at $5,000 to $10,000 per year per member. Service in the 
Corps would not be a substitute for military service, although 
it is believed members would not be called for military service 
except in emergency. 

The significant difference between the Peace Corps and 
other forms of aid offered to underdeveloped nations is that 
the members would work directly with people, instead of 
with officials. They would go into small villages as individuals, 
or at the most very smail groups, instead of clustering in 
capital cities. There they would work and live alongside the 
nationals, doing the same work, eating the same food, talking 
the same language. Ideally, they would merge shemselves 
completely with indigenous life, sharing the thoughts and 
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the aspirations, as well as the experiences, of the people with 
whom they worked. 

The basic purpose of the corps would be to teach the 
natives to do things for themselves. They would not be con- 
cerned with projects promoted by either the native govern- 
ment or our own Government, such as dams, roads, and so on. 
However, the initial emphasis seems to be on teaching, 
presumably in organized or semiorganized schools. There is 
a demand for elementary and secondary teachers, particularly 
for teachers of English. Other teaching fields would be in 
malaria eradication, in public health and sanitation. The 
practical arts would be represented by teachers showing local 
farmers how to use modern implements and techniques. In 
villages, Peace Corp members would advise and assist in 
development projects, such as school construction. 

For the near future, a great varity of other teaching activities 
have been suggested, such as child care, motor repair, electric 
wiring, welding, irrigation, improvement of livestock and 
crop yields, how to store grain, bookkeeping, weaving, how 
to make soap, how to cook and preserve foods, how to set up 
and run a community government. In all these matters, it is 
assumed that while the accent is on teaching, instruction should 
not be confined to formal teachings, but extend to actual 
participation in the activities being taught. In other words, 
they will teach by doing. 

These are the somewhat vague outlines of the program as 
it has been developed up to the present time. It is now 
necessary to peer into the crystal bail in an attempt to find out 
why it has generated so much popular enthusiasm. 

In the first place, the proposal is new and different, and 
therefore newsworthy. The press, radio and TV have taken 
it up and discussed it at length. Interviewers flocked to every 
college campus to get student reaction. Student response, as 
might be expected under the circumstances, was somewhat 
impulsive and represented relatively unconsidered initial 
opinion. Making allowance for differences in the way of 
expressing themselves, students divided themselves into about 
four fairly well-defined groups, judging by reports in the 
press and on the air. 

One group is made up of young people who instinctively 
viewed the program as an opportunity to render service to 
their Nation and to the world. A typical response from this 
group was to the effect that they would be happy to dedicate 
at least a part of their lives to helping other people. It was 
startling—and perhaps surprising—proof that idealism is not 
dead among our young people. If the Peace Corps does nothing 
else, it should revive our faith in ourselves, and our faith 
in the innate qualities of those who shall come after us. Thank 
heavens for such assurance that many things are still right 
in the world. 

A second group might be formed of those who saw the 
program as an opportunity for adventure. They said that they 
would like to see new lands and work with strange people. 
This, too, is heartening. There has been too much talk about 
the tendency toward a dead conformity and a lack of enter- 
prise in this country. It is inspiring to realize that many of 
our young people still delight to go on pilgrimages; that they 
have the spirit of adventure and daring. That is the stuff 
out of which a better world is destined to be made. 

The third group is composed of quite a number who either 
overlooked or ignored the point that Peace Corps service is 
not necessarily a substitute for military service. They took the 
position that if they had to choose between one or the other, 
they would prefer Peace Corps service. Their attitude reflects 
the aversion of Americans to military life, and this is also 
reassuring. It is a fact of history that as nations militarized, 
they built the machinery for their own destruction. The more 
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energy, imagination, money and time are spent in developing a 
superior military organization, the less is available for peaceful 
pursuits. Until recent years, America had little use for a large 
standing Army, and a military man was almost a curiosity. 
Since 1940, every boy has faced the prospect of at least a 
short period in the Armed Forces. The number of men in this 
country under the age of 40 or 50 who are ineligible for one 
or more of the veterans’ organizations is negligible. Further- 
more, we are spending half of our Federal budget, some $40 
billion per year, on preparedness and defense. There are fears 
that the military will begin to dominate our Government, and 
perhaps our lives, as it has in other Nations. The distaste for 
the military shown by the students should be evidence that 
we are not degenerating into a military nation. 

The . urth group may be somewhat smaller in numbers, 
but whose acumen may be superior. A few students expressed 
some doubt that they would be able to do the job as well as 
it must be done. The doubt rises not so much from distrust of 
themselves as from a realization of the enormous complexity 
and difficulty of the task. They see that they would need a 
comprehensive and extensive knowledge of the people with 
whom they would work in order to enter successfully into 
their habits of life, their aspirations, their total culture. To 
fail would do more harm than to do nothing at all. They are 
aware that other workers with equally good intentions and 
with much more experience have not succeeded in any sig- 
nificant degree. Could they do better? These boys have heads, 
and they know what to do with them. Somebody, parents or 
teachers, have taught them something. We should be proud 
of their foresight and wisdom. 

But now it is time to lay aside any further attempt to probe 
into the motives of would-be members of the Peace Corps 
and consider the practical aspects of the matter with such 
logic as may be accorded us. 

Assuming that the Peace Corps, together with other agencies 
which have been set into operation, should accomplish 
exactly what it is intended to accomplish, would that neces- 
sarily be in the best interests of the people concerned? What 
we are trying to do is to change the whole lives of whole 
nations. We inferentially take it for granted that our standards 
of value and of well-being are superior to those of other 
people. This requires considerable national arrogance, and 
unfortunately it is our arrogance which foreigners resent. All 
peoples tend to cling tenaciously to their cultures. Under- 
developed nations view with some envy our material well-being. 
Are they willing to pay the price for it? Prevailing conditions 
of existence may not seem as miserable to them as they seem 
to us. Dare we take the responsibility for industrializing the 
whole world? Many Americans suspect that our enterprise 
involves a “rat race” producing only a different kind of misery 
from that of less advanced people. The Germans made a virtue 
as well as a boast of being the most efficient people in the 
world—and they were. But the world could not endure the 
Germans, and went to some trouble to suppress them. 

But assuming that better methods of production, of sanita- 
tion and of education would add to the happiness of alien 
nations, is it practicable for such a group as the Peace Corps 
to inculcate those better methods? Its members would be 
dispersed in remote isolation, a grain of mustard seed in a 
jungle of age-old custom. Native practices follow a pattern 
prescribed by experience, racial feeling, religion, and what 
we call prejudice. When they attempt to accept our efforts 
to help them, they first ask that we understand them. What 
does that word “understand” mean? In a practical sense, it 
means that we must accept their ways of thinking, and in- 
evitably their ways of doing. Any teacher must understand 
the motivations and the capabilities of young children. But 
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understanding does not imply acceptance. The purpose is to 
change reactions. In organized society, the teacher has the 
whole force of adult life behind him. In a foreign country, 
the whole force of public antagonism would work against the 
Peace Corps member. 

Many of the religious sects in America have been sending 
missionaries to foreign lands for many years. Some of these 
missionary-minded churches have come forward with the claim 
that they have already been doing the same kind of work as 
that proposed for the Peace Corps. Extensive training extend- 
ing Over two Or mofe years is given every prospective mis- 
sionary. The proposed period of not more than 6 months 
for Peace Corps members seems quite inadequate for a task 
whose difficulties have not been surmounted by better trained 
missionaries. 

Insofar as teaching is accompanied by actual participation 
in productive activity, tools and equipment must be available. 
If natives are to use tools and equipment, these must be simple. 
In some quarters it is claimed that a spade and a wheelbarrow 
would be of more use to a native than a tractor and a truck. 
It is a slow process to teach the proper use of complicated 
machinery, and until mastery is achieved, conspicuous im- 
provement in production would be unimportant. Could the 
Peace Corps member start with equipment simple enough 
for his students and advance rapidly enough to create an 
impression? 

The proposal to send Americans into remote sections of a 
backward country raises the question of the chance of sur- 
vival. Conditions are necessarily primitive. In both quantity 
and quality, food is far below the standards to which an active 
American is accustomed. Reducing intake from some 3,000 
or more calories per day to 1,000 calories might mean starva- 
tion. Digestion might rebel at the kind of food and the nature 
of its preparation. Micro-organic infection is prevalent, it is 
said, to a degree some seven times beyond the capacity of 
Americans to withstand. The experience of our Armed Forces 
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abroad during the war illustrates this. Yet the purpose of the 
project is to share the daily life of the natives. It is doubtful 
that the Peace Corps members could survive. To maintain 
American standards of diet and sanitation would immediately 
alienate native sympathy and cooperation. The missionaries, 
in most cases, make at least this much concession to home 
conditions of living. It is no disparagement of their hardihood 
to say that they could not be expected to maintain their health 
and vigor under less favorable living arrangements. 

The cost to the United States for each member of the Peace 
Corps is estimated at $5,000 to $10,000 per year. It is difficult 
to see just where this cost would go, considering the pay given 
the member. If the lower figure turns out to be the correct 
one, 10,000 Peace Corps members would cost us $50 million 
per year; if the higher figure is accepted, it would be double 
that. This is, perhaps, not an unreasonable cost, if the results 
justify the expenditure. Otherwise, it is simply an additional 
contribution to an idealistic but impractical gesture. 

The thought occurs that the Peace Corps might work better 
in reverse. Instead of sending 10,000 Americans overseas to 
be submerged in foreign traditions and practices, bring 10,000 
reputable citizens of other countries here each year at our 
expense. Give the foreign governments which accept the 
program the responsibility of selecting suitable persons. Let 
these governments determine the occupations for which they 
will be trained and the specific mental activities in which they 
will be indoctrinated. Bring them to our shores and find them 
jobs in appropriate industries and occupations. Put them under 
the influence of our schools, our churches, and our social 
institutions. Give them an opportunity to study our way of 
life. Give them enough time to make a thorough test of their 
ability to adapt to what we deem necessary to carry out our 
system of organization and production, say 4 years or more. 
Then, when they return to their homes, if they have been 
truly reoriented, they will become effective teachers among 
their own people. 


Should The State Aid Private Schools? 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AND TAX-SUPPORTED EDUCATION 
By THE REVEREND ROBERT F. DRINAN, S. J., Dean of the Boston College Law School, Brighton, Massachusetts 


Delivered at the Regional Convention of the American Association of School Administrators, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
March 28, 1961 


N EARLY APRIL 1961 the United States Supreme Court 
will be asked to review a decision of Vermont's highest 
court which on January 3, 1961 denied aid to private 

schools.' In this decision the Vermont Supreme Court declared 
unconstitutional a plan by which students could receive tuition 
from the town of South Burlington to attend Catholic high 
schools in Burlington. The opinion of the Vermont court 
constitutes not merely a topical but a rather significant point 
of departure in the discussion of a subject where the arguments 
and the emotions on both sides have in the past few weeks 
rivalled Castro, the Congo and unemployment as front-page 
news. 

Catholics in America have expressed deep disappointment 
at the Vermont decision.” Some Catholics have welcomed the 
fact that the case as of this time is to be appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. In the view of these indignant 
parents, the nation’s highest tribunal could not condone this 
denial of the rights of religious parents to have an education 
for their children consistent with their consciences.* More re- 


flective Catholics and many others, however, consider that the 
Vermont decision, since it seems to rest on both the Vermont 
and Federal constitutions, will be denied review by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 
THE VERMONT PLAN 
Under a statute which in its original plan goes back to the 
year 1869 Vermont law recognizes the right of parents to 
participate in the selection of a school for their children. In 
a law which could not possibly be enacted in today’s educa- 
tional climate the legislature of Vermont provided that: 
Each town district shall maintain a high school or furnish 
secondary instruction, as hereinafter provided, for its 
advanced pupils at a high school or academy, to be 
selected by the parents or guardian of the pupil, within 
or without the state. The board of school directors may 
both maintain a high school and furnish secondary 
instruction elsewhere as herein provided as in the judg- 
ment of the board may best serve the interest of the 


pupils.‘ 
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A clearer recognition of parents’ rights in education could 
hardly be desired, Not merely may the parents select the 
school in the absence of a public high school but may even 
sometimes be able to exercise this right when the town does 
furnish a public high school! 
Tuition is regulated as follows 
Each town school district shall pay tuition per pupil per 
school year as billed, but not in excess of $325.00 unless 
authorized by a vote of the town school district 
Under this arrangement in 1958-59 the sum of $19,687.50 
was paid directly to the Rice Memorial High School in 
Burlington for the education of many South Burlington 
students at this Catholic school. The sum of $2,025 was paid 
in the same year to Mount St. Mary's Academy in Burlington, 
a school also owned by the Diocese of Burlington 
The Supreme Court of Vermont, having been asked to 
rule on the permissibility of this arrangement, referred to the 
case as presenting “sensitive and solemn issues.” The court 
spoke with understanding of the parent who “shares the ex 
pense of maintaining the public school system yet in loyalty 
to his child and his belief seeks religious training for th« 
child elsewhere The court speaks of ‘considerations or 
equity and fairness” which “exerted a strong appeal” upon the 
court. But the Court finds that the school board of South 
Burlington, “while acting within the literal provisions of the 
statute, have exceeded the limits of the United States Constitu 
tion.’ The opinion is not entirely clear whether the parental 
right statute also violates the Vermont Constitution. The 
Court seems to rely principally for its opinion on the following 
dicta taken from the Zorach decision 
Government may not finance religious groups nor under 
take religious instruction wor L f nd secular and €clartan 
education nor use secular instruction to force one or som 
religion on any person.‘ 
(emphasis supplied 
Assuming that this statement represents the controlling 
the Vermont Court finds that the “fusion of secular and sex 
tarian education undertaken in religious denominational 
high schools that are an integral part of the Roman Catholic 
Church " is something in which by command of the First 
Amendment “the state shall not participate 
The Court adds that the government may not pay tuition 
to high schools when “the Church ts the source of their 
control and the principal source of their support.” The Court 
continues that “this combination of factors renders the service 
of the Church and its ministry inseparate from its educational 
function. The Court recognizes that a Catholic school “is a 
high and dedicated undertaking and deserves the respect 
of all creeds” but rules that “however worthy the object” and 
however compelling” the “equitable considerations” the ar 


rangement violates “constitutional barriers.” 

The Vermont decision, while paying lip service to the 
faithful parent” and acknowledging the “severity of this 
mandate” (its decision) and the “heavy burdens” it will 
impose, is nonetheless an opinion that is unsatisfactory be 
cause it does not really analyze the problem before it nor 
seek any way in which to reconcile the desires of religious 
parents with the First Amendment 

The decision, furthermore, is not clear as to the manner in 
which Catholic or other parents might be able to exercise the 
option granted to them by the lawmakers of Vermont who 
have never subscribed to the philosophy of a public school 
monopoly What if Catholics or orhers established schools that 
were not “an integral part” of a church and did not have a 
church as “the source of their control and the principal source 
+ 


of their support Does the Court mean that “the service of 
the Church and its ministry” are inseparate” or “inseparable 
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from its educational function? At what point does the “fusion 
of secular and sectarian instruction” in a school cause the 
school to turn into a virtual seminary where the pupils are 
only working “in the pursuit of their religious beliefs?” 

Many of the arguments presented by the parents in the 
Vermont case were not taken up in the Court's opinion al 
though Justice Holden in his opening paragraph states that the 
cause has been well argued and thoughtfully presented.” Per- 
haps it would have made no difference if the Court had tried to 
discuss some of the more fundamenta’ issues. The result would 
probably be the same. The Court would have replied with 
the same answers as the National Education Association, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the American Jewish Con- 
gress and the National Council of Churches. Every educator 
has heard these replies or rather the outright rejection of the 
religious parent's familiar arguments revolving around double 
taxation, distributive justice and the rights of parents in a 
pluralistic society 

The Vermont decision has been presented at some length 
because it is a recent restatement of the position of most 
educational associations, and of virtually all Protestant and 
Jewish bodies. 

Can any new argument be made for the parent who insists 
that he is required in conscience to have a school where the 
teachers do “blend secular and sectarian education?” This 
observer feels that most educators, viewing the dilemma of 
the religicus parent as the Vermont Supreme Court did, have 
profound misgivings about the way in which the problem of 
the religious parent is being solved. The ever growing and 


often bitter resentment which Catholic and other parents have 
ver “double taxation” cannot fail to impress and worry the 
fair-minded observer who sees 5,088,000 children—or almost 
every eighth American child—enrolled in Catholic primary 
and secondary schools 

Before an attempt can be made to probe into this question 
more deeply than the Vermont Court was able to do it is first 
necessary to analyze in some detail the important question of 
] 


what name we should give to the non-public school 


WHAT SHALL WE CALL OUR “NON-PUBLIC’” SCHOOLS? 


The term “public school” is a prestige-laden title which, 


in Madison Avenue parlance, has a built-in appeal to the 
nind and heart of every American. Americans have for so 
long been conditioned to hearing of the glories of the public 
school that the non-public school has by its very name a 
negative connotation. The term “non-public” assumes or im 
plies that such a school does not fulfill a public function, is 
not blessed by public authorities and is not responsible or 
accountable to the public 

The term “private” school contains perhaps even more nega- 
tive implications. A “private” school suggests an exclusiveness, 
based perhaps on snobbery or wealth. The “private school 
designation, when applied to Catholic primary and secondary 
schools, is particularly inappropriate because these schools are 
not “private” in any of the senses which that term implies 
in the popular mind 

Even more unfortunate is the title “parochial” school. The 
term is more and more factually erroneous since so many 
Catholic schools are no longer “parish” schools. More im 
portantly, the school termed “parochial” is by implication 
mere extension of the religious mission of the parish 

The terms “Catholic school” or “Church-related school” or 
sectarian school” not only share in the negative connotations 
of every ‘non-public school but furthermore imply that their 
principal function is to serve as an extension of Sunday 
school 


It has been the experience of this writer that no intelligent 
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dialogue about non-public schools is possible until we set 
aside the tyranny of labels. Let us employ the language of 
the Zorach opinion and call public schools “secular” and 
Church-related schools “sectarian.” Should the state finance 
only “secular” schools—those schools in which it is forbidden 
by the nation’s highest tribunal to “blend” the secular with 
the sectarian? 

Using this terminology let us propose three arguments 
which show that it is unfair for a democratic state to aid only 
the “secular” school and to penalize the “secular-sectarian” 
school. 

1. It is unfair to coerce students to attend a “secular” school 
by placing an economic boycott on the “secular-sectarian” 
school. 

2. Parents and children have a constitutional right not to be 
coerced into attending a secular school or to be penalized for 
attending a sectarian school since such attendance is an integral! 
part of the “free exercise” of their religion which Congress 
and the states by the First Amendment may not prohibit or 
restrict. 

3. A truly democratic pluralistic society would, without fear 
of national disunity, allow parents and all responsible groups 
to operate tax-supported schools where the “secular” would 
be fused with the “sectarian” or where militant agnosticism 
would be taught. 

Parents or children should not be coerced into “secular’ 
schools by a state economic boycott on all other schools. A 
‘secular’ school cannot strictly speaking teach even the 
existence of God since to many Protestants no knowledge of 
God can be obtained except by an act of faith. Even the 
existence of God therefore is “sectarian.” Are there some 
“sacred” but not “sectarian” truths which the “secular” school 
may communicate? To Catholics and those who believe in the 
natural law certain “sacred” truths concerning the existence 
and nature of God are knowable by reason independently of 
revelation. But these truths would be “‘sectarian” to all others. 

One sees therefore that the “secular” school is by law 
under a severe limitation on its academic freedom. It may 
presumably discuss the “sectarian” but can never teach any 
truth concerning it since this would “blend” the sectarian 
with the secular. A more formidable intellectual strait jacket 
could hardly be devised! 

The “secular” school has clearly been given a philosophy 
of education by the U. S. Supreme Court—a philosophy which 
assumes that a good education can be given divorced from 
the realities of the faith or lack of faith of the recipients of 
the education. How pupils involved in such an educational 
process can be taught about the great issues of life, history 
and human destiny remains a mystery. Such a school may be 
more mythical than real since, as Justice Jackson pointed out 
in the McCollum case, “Mathematics, physics or chemistry are, 
or can be, completely secularized” but “music, architecture, 
painting, biology and English literature” can hardly be taught 


‘without at least inferentially blending something “sectarian’ 


into the presentation.’ 

It cannot realistically be maintained that the “secular” school 
is truly a “neutral” school concerning religion. The impact of 
the “secular” school on students for 30 hours a week over a 
period of 12 years is enormous. And that impact is inevitably 
one which minimizes the importance and even the relevance 
of the “sectarian.” As Sir Walter Moberly puts it: 

“On the fundamental religious issue the modern (school ) 

intends to be and supposes it is neutral, but it is not 

it does what is far more deadly than open rejection; it 

ignores Him (God) It is a fallacy to suppose that 
by omitting a subject you teach nothing about it. On the 
contrary—you teach that it is to be omitted, and that 
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therefore it is a matter of secondary importance. And you 
teach this not openly and explicitly . . . you simply take 
it for granted and thereby insinuate it silently, insidiously 
and all but irresistibly.” * 

If we honestly face the fact, therefore, that the “secular” 
school must by law discriminate (the word is not too strong) 
against all “sectarian” considerations then does it not follow 
that non-believers receive in a secular school an education 
which confirms their beliefs whereas believers are subjected 
to an atmosphere which challenges if not contradicts their 
basic convictions. It is not really true that the “secular” school 
is “omnisectarian,” as some have claimed. It cannot be such 
and still comply with the “no-blending” doctrine which is at 
the moment the highest law of the land. If one follows the 
literal logic of the “no-blending” doctrine the “secular” school 
must divorce faith from reason, law from morals and religion 
from life. 

There are movements active today to make the public school 
even more secular than it is. In Miami, for example, the 
American Jewish Congress is the prime mover in a suit to 
force the discontinuance of a large number of practices such 
as Bible-reading, religious assemblies, psalm singing and other 
customs of a school system which, until recently, by reason 
of its faculty, students and tradition, commingled a certain 
Protestant piety with its otherwise secular education. 

It is difficult to be enthusiastic about the plaintiff's allega- 
tions in this case since the daily or weekly presence or absence 
of a few moments of collective piety hardly makes any dif- 
ference in the over-all impact on a student of 30 hours a 
week of “secular” education from which all “sectarian” values 
have been carefully omitted. 

Is it then a denial of religious liberty to coerce a child who 
is deeply committed to “sectarian” truths into an atmosphere 
where it will be assumed that this commitment is irrelevant 
to the child’s education? Not all public school educators will, 
of course, accept the full consequences of the “no-blending” 
doctrine. In fact some have tried to minimize the rigor of the 
doctrine in order to save the public school from the accusation 
of being called “secularistic.” In New York, for example, the 
Board of Education some time ago adopted unanimously a 
statement providing for the teaching of spiritual ideals in the 
New York City public schools. This statement authorizes 
teachers to advance “the training in the home, ever intensify- 
ing in the child that love for God, for parents and for home 
which is the mark of true character.” It is hard to see how 
“intensifying” in a child its “love for God” can be reconciled 
with the prohibition on “blending” the secular with the 
sectarian. 

RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AND TAX-SUPPORTED EDUCATION 

The central issue then—our second “undeveloped” argu- 
ment—is the question of whether believers have, by reason of 
the First Amendment's protection of the “free exercise” of 
religion, a right not to be pressured by economic penalties 
into a school system where “sectarian” values—deemed para- 
mount to life and education by the believers—are treated as 
irrelevant in education? 

American courts are not too familiar with the arguments 
surrounding the “central issue.” The case of the Catholic 
parent involved in the Vermont tuition suit has never in our 
history been presented to the United States Supreme Court. 
It is interesting to speculate what the nation’s highest tribunal 
would have done if the Vermont courts had agreed with the 
arguments of the Catholic parents and allowed the parental 
right statute to stand. Would the U. S. Supreme Court reach 
out into Vermont and dictate to its school boards that only 
secular” schools may receive the tax money of the citizens of 
Vermont? 
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American law has been quite sympathetic to “educational 
conscientious objectors.” Recently in Pennsylvania everyone 
sought a compromise solution for Amish parents who refused 
to send their children to a new public high schoo! because 
it was “too worldly.” Christian Scientists have had their children 
excused from health instruction classes and Jehovah Witnesses 
need not salute the flag. 

Do any ‘of these precedents contain principles by which the 
religious parent can justify his claim that a “sectarian” school 
should be financed for him since this is a part of the “free 
exercise” of religion constitutionally guaranteed to him despite 
the “no-establishment” clause in the same First Amendment? 

Is the “no-establishment” doctrine an absolute to such an 
extent that the “free exercise” of religion must be carried out 
in a way that requires no state funds? Clearly this is so and 
should be so where the “free exercise” is carried on in voluntary 
services of worship which the state does not in any way re- 
quire. But when the state legally compels individuals to 
perform certain tasks may the state require them to perform 
these duties in a situation into which the “sectarian” elements 
of life may not be blended? 

If citizens are involuntarily detained in mental hospitals, 
prisons or military units both the law and public opinion feel 
generally that the state should provide those “sectarian” aids 
to which the detained have been accustomed. Is there some 
analogy to students “detained” by law for 30 hours a week for 
twelve years? 

Is the “right” of parents and children to an education not 
separated from all “sectarian” considerations a sheer immunity 
or a full-bodied right assured of implementation? 

Catholics have tended to underemphasize that aspect of 
Catholic schools which would make of them a vehicle by 
which Catholics practice the “free exercise” of religion. Such 
an image of Catholic schools tends to imply that they provide 
only extended catechism classes rather than a fully developed 
system of secular education. Catholics have quite understand- 
ably stressed the great service to the community and nation 
provided by the rapidly expanding system of Catholic schools. 
The accent has been on the idea that the state should assist 
Catholic schools which “save” the state millions of dollars 
annually. 

This argument, however persuasive to Catholics and some 
others, seems to assume or possibly must assume that Catholic 
parents and children are constitutionally empowered under 
the “free exercise” clause to conduct non-public “sectarian” 
schools and consequently should not be economically penalized 
for asserting a right guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 

If this assumption is required then what is needed is a 
declaration by the U. S. Supreme Court that the full thrust 
of the “free exercise” of religion includes the operation of 
“secular-sectarian” schools which can receive tax support. 

How far will the Supreme Court say the “free exercise” af 
religion may be extended? Does the “free exercise” clause 
contain implicitly the right to have one’s children in a state- 
financed “secular-sectarian” school? 

Will the Supreme Court ever come to the conviction that 
the “free exercise” of religion should logically mean the adop- 
tion of Article 2 of the Council of Europe’s Convention on 
Human Rights subscribed to by fifteen nations of Europe 
That article, intended as an implementation to Article 26 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted by the 
United Nations and the United States in 1948, reads as follows: 

". . . In the exercise of any functions which it assumes 
in relation to education and to teaching, the state shall 
respect the right of parents to ensure such education and 
teaching as is conformable to their religious and philo- 
sophical convictions.” 
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In the whole history of Supreme Court decisions on the 
“free exercise” clause only one substantial claim has been 
rejected,—the request of the Mormons to practice bigamy as 
a part of their “free exercise” of religion. The Supreme Court 
has sought to allow all other requests for an extension of the 
“free exercise” privilege indicating that only a “clear and 
present danger” would justify a restriction on religious free- 
dom. It should be noted that the Everson and the Zorach 
decisions, despite what they said about the “no-establishment” 
clause, in effect broadened religious liberty. A good deal of 
thinking and probably more than one solidly researched 
“Brandeis brief” will be required before the Supreme Court 
will rule that the “free exercise” of religion includes the 
constitutional right to have one’s children educated in a 
state-financed “secular-sectarian” school. 

One of the most formidable, though formless, difficulties 
will be the universally expressed fear that aid to the non-public 
school will undermine the public school and weaken national 
unity. This difficulty brings us to our third point: does a truly 
democratic society need to depend for its unity on its public 
schools? 


PLURALISM IN EDUCATION 


Although we have been told by the Supreme Court and all 
constitutional experts that the Constitution was designed for 
people of “fundamentally different faiths” it appears that 
America is afraid to allow the “fundamentally different faiths” 
of its people to be operative in its public schools. No less 
a person than Justice Frankfurter urged “thought-control” in 
our schools in these startling words in the McCollum decision: 


. in no other activity of the state is it more vital to 
keep out divisive forces than in its schools.” 

Many other jurists and educators have expressed the con- 
viction and hope that our public schools will promote national 
unity. Although these distinguished critics of American life 
would deny that they want public schools to promote “to- 
getherness” or to “homogenize” children the whole coloration 
of the seemingly widely accepted concept that public schools 
should promote national unity is—to be very candid—dis- 
tressing. 

It is never clear in discussions on the supposed unifying 
effect on children of the public school whether the students 
become unified by merely mingling together or whether the 
mystique or the instruction of the public school produces a 
unifying effect—an effect which somehow is thought to be 
highly desirable. 

How much unity and how much pluralism do we want in 
our schools? It seems fair to say that some—perhaps most— 
writers on the public schools are afraid of pluralism in edu- 
cation. The growth of non-public schools and, much more so, 
any possible state aid to such schools, is looked upon as a 
threat to the public school and—as the argument inevitably 
becomes more emotional—to the “future of American democ- 
racy!” 

What anxiety—even neurosis—afflicts so many Americans 
that they are persuaded that our national unity is so brittle 
that it would be threatened if the “secular” schools had a 
system of companion “secular-sectarian” schools? Can the 
communication of sectarian values blended into secular sub- 
jects be such a threat to a nation established by profoundly 
religious citizens? Or is it the mere separation of pupils into 
“secular” schools and “secular-sectarian” schools that causes 
the friends of the former to take upon themselves the com- 
pletely non-educational function of promoting national unity? 

The argument that non-public schools are less desirable 
because they do less for national unity than public schools 
is formidable because it is formless. It assumes a dozen major 
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premises, is based ultimately on emotion and yet, it seems to 
this writer, represents the most frequently advanced non-legal 
argument against the proposal that the “secular-sectarian” 
school be publicly financed. 

John C. Bennett has a good point in this connection. If, 
Dr. Bennett writes, the advocates of no-aid to private schools 
desired to do something about the allegedly less democratic 
outlook imparted in the non-public school they could arrange 
that these schools be supplied with and required to use the 
same secular textbooks as are used by the students in the 
public school! The use of these books in both systems of 
school would be “in the interest of the unity of the com- 
munity.” ® 

In the ultimate analysis the real opposition to aid to the 
“secular-sectarian” schools derives from the failure to com- 
prehend the true nature of our pluralistic society or a fear 
to face its consequences. The “secular” school was the creation 
of a new and growing nation in the last century. America’s 
religious sociology has changed radically since that time so 
that the “secular” school is no longer consistent with the 
conscience of a significant portion of the nation’s citizens. 

Unfortunately the U. S. Supreme Court has “frozen” the 
solution of the last century into a “dogma” of constitutional 
law. The “dogma” has reached its long arm into Vermont and 
has told Catholic parents that the state has a monopoly on 
education and that the “secular’ school is the omly school 
which merits tax support. 

Most of the Catholic parents of America think that this is 
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an unjust decision. They express their sense of injustice with 
varying degrees of emotion. It would seem fair to say that 
this sense of injustice is deepening and widening and that 
the emotions deriving from it are causing an ever more bitter 
sense of resentment toward the American legal system which 
has canonized the “secular” and penalized the “secular-sectarian” 
school. 

What will America and its courts decide about this resent- 
ment in the generation to come? Will America follow the 
example of Holland, England, Belgium and France and 
allow believing parents to have their faith blended into the 
education of their children? Or will America stiffen its legal 
attitude on private schools and extend its monopoly to ali 
educational institutions? 

That is the central question confronting American education 
today. 


1C. Raymond Swart v. South Burlington Town School District, No 
350 Chittenden County, decided January 3, 1961. 

2 See America, January 28, 1961. 

3 See generally the newsletter “Fair Share News” of the organization, 
Citizens for Educational Freedom, +3109 So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 
18, Missouri. 

This is a voluntary group dedicated'to “A Fair Share for Every Child.” 

416 Vermont Statutes Annotated 793 (a). 

5 Ibid. (b) 

8 Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U. S. 306. 

7 McCollum v. Board of Education, 333 U.S. at 235-36. 

8 The Crisis in the University. 

9 Bennett, John C., Christians and the State, Harper, 1958. 


The Search For World Leadership 


THE ROLE OF THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
By ANDREW R. CECIL, Executive Vice President and Educational Director, The Southwestern Legal Foundation, Dallas, Texas 


Delivered at the Founders’ Week dinner of Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida, March 10, 1961 


S WE LOOK BACK through the pages of history, we 
can see that the destiny of the world has been shaped 
largely by men whose leadership was born in the heat 

of crisis. From the time of Moses, whose leadership was born 
in the face of persecution of the Jews by the Pharaohs, to the 
present time, leadership has been born in pain of slavery and 
exploitation, as a reaction against poverty and misery. 

Let us take the history of this hemisphere. I cannot believe 
that the leadership of George Washington would have been 
the same had he not faced the crisis of the American Revolu- 
tion. The leadership of Abraham Lincoln would not have 
developed as it did had he not faced the crisis of slavery and 
the Civil War. Simon Bolivar would not have been the leader 
he was in South America had he not been faced by the crisis 
of exploitation of his compatriots by the Spanish conquerors. 

I do not believe that in the eyes of many Americans 
Woodrow Wilson would have achieved such great heights of 


‘leadership had he not been faced by the crisis of the First 


World War; or that Franklin D. Roosevelt would have held 
the great admiration of so many Americans had it not been 
for the great depression. 

I have mentioned some of the world leaders who directed 
their abilities toward the betterment and the welfare of the 
world society. If by a leader we mean one who is followed 
by others in conduct and opinion, we can safely say that some 
types of leadership which in the course of history have proved 
to be disastrous were also born in the white heat of crisis. 
Essentially, the conditions that produced the leadership of the 


“fuehrer” Adolf Hitler, the duce Mussolini, and the “wozdz” 
(father of all nations) Joseph Stalin, were the same: economic 
and political disunity of the people, the hopelessness of the 
lower classes, which seemed to embrace any idea in an effort 
to better their conditions. Their disastrous leadership was also 
born in the heat of crisis. 

But there is, in my opinion, a form of leadership which is 
greater than that which we just discussed—greater and different 
from the leadership of kings and warriors, politicians and dic- 
tators. I have in mind the leadership of millions who, in their 
daily lives, through their conduct, and in their relations to 
their fellow man, have prevented economic or political catas- 
trophes. I refer to the leadership which prevents the fulfillment 
of Carl Sandberg’s grim prophecy: 

It has happened before. 
Strong men put up a city and got nations together. 
And paid singers to sing and women to warble: 
We are the greatest city, the greatest nation; 
Nothing like us ever was. 
And while the singers sang 
and the strong men listened 
and paid the singers well, 
There were rats and lizards who listened 

. and the only listeners left now 

.afe... the rats ... and the lizards. 

H. G. Wells, in his The Outline of History, pointed out 
that human history becomes more and more a race between 
education and catastrophe. What is the role of the Christian 
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college in this race What is her role in the search for 


preventing Crisis or catastrophe” type of world leadership? 
We are n the threshold of what some scientists call tne 
Second Industrial Revolution. The age of atomic power i: 


upon us; the atom 


| lic revolution is already moulding our world 
Industry has embarked on a full-scale program of striking 
changes defined as “Automation.” In our search for leadership 


to meet the challenge of the dynamically changing world, it is 


well to remember the warning Moses gave to the Hebrews 
Behold, I set before you this day a blessing and a curse: the 
blessing, if you obey the commandments of the Lord your God, 
which | command you this day, and the curse, if you do not 


obey the commandments of the Lord your God, but turn aside 


from the way which I command you this day, to go after other 


gods which you have not known 


God's unique design for man, as oppe sed to that which He 
h s for all other re res s the power to choose between good 
and evil. This power of choice, an essential part of conscience, 
vests in man a sense of personal responsibility for the results 
f his choice. Without his recognition of the role and place 
f God in the universe, the new discoveries can become 
threat to the world’s economic welfare and social happiness 
Whether cl iraculous inventions shall be consecrated 

n's life or dedicated to his death depends upon our systet 


education. The struggle of darkness, falsehood, and deceit 
with light, logic, and truth must be fought on the intellectua 
and spiritual front. The r] 


itcome of this struggle might depend 


upon our Christian colleges and universities 
[The appearance of Soviet sputniks was a great blow to o 
national pride. We were catapulted from a state of blind 


} 
confidence into dept of inferiority c mplex when we aWOKC 


idenly to the fact that our mortal rival took the lead in an 

in which we h to think we excelled—sciences and 

technology. Our image of Russia altered radically Once we 
pictured Russians as bearded, backward peasants, and the R 


sian armed forces as grenade-throwing dullards:; now 


revelation of Soviet advances caused a dangerous swing 
pendulum of public opinion to the opposite extreme 
st short of admiration for the efhciency of a Communis 


dictatorship. In the midst of this almost panicky admirati 


ind in our search for leadership, it is worth remembering 


hat when Hitler annexed Austria, grabbed Czechoslovakia 
invaded Poland and marched triumphantly through Europs 
there were those who believed that Germany's military success 
justified Hitler's cruelty and brutality. Hitler's principles 


Close your hearts to pity, be steeled to compassion, or It 
not Right that matters, but Victory,”” seemed to work in 


eyes of certain groups; they proved to them his political genius 
of leadership and the efficiency of dictatorship 

On the international stage we seem to be witnessing th¢ 
tulfillment of Alexis de Tocqueville's prophecy that the twe 
riants—the United States and Russia—would each be able 
sway the destinies of the world. The National Defense Act 
passed by our Congress in 1958, declares that the security of 
this nation depends upon the mastery of modern techniq 


leveloped from complex scientific principles Educators 
vitally concerned about the defense of this nation and of the 


free world. Excellence in sciences may be a patriotic duty, b 
lucation harnessed to serve only military or defense purpx 

in no more be identified with the general aims of education 
than the training program of our military bases can be iden 


fled with edi cation dedicate { tO liberal traditions of scholar 


hip. Furthermore, the conflict we witness today is more that 
conflict berween the Free World and Soviet Russia or 
berween cap lism and ite ownership Historically, our 
will |} t rtal flict her ) +f } 
Wil seen ortal conflict Detween two concepts of thé 
nature of n and of the niverse: Is man a child of God 
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and a part of God, therefore free? or is he an expendable 
commodity and therefore a tool in the hands of the state? This 
is a mortal conflict with no compromises 

This conflict cannot be settled at the bargaining tables of 
Yalta, Potsdam, Geneva, or at Summit conferences. At these 
meetings moral convictions are often sacrificed when matters 
of physical survival are at stake, but the incompatibility of the 
two concepts remains unchanged. Crimes against humanity, 
the crimes behind the Iron Curtain or in Red China, the 
genocide in Tibet or the atrocities in Hungary, the concentra- 
tion camps or the executions without trial, are not discussed 
at these conferences. We discuss West Berlin, but not the 
enslaved East Berlin, East Germany, or Eastern Europe; we 
discuss Laos, but not North Viet Nam, or Red China—privi 
leged sanctuaries for invading troops. We arranged a triumphal 
tour through the United States, wined, dined, and applauded 
the chief executioner, enhancing his stature in the world. All 
his is done in the name of peaceful coexistence. We can 
hardly imagine one of the Apostles of Christ discussing with 
a totalitarian dictator the division of the world into two 
spheres of influence—Christian and non-Christian. The voice 
of Jeremiah seems thundering and calling with anguish 
They have healed the wounds of my people lightly, saying, 
peace, peace, when there is no peace.” The future generations 
nay have to pay the price of our political compromises, mad« 
with disregard to the existing mortal conflict 

The question whether the impact of technological changes 


1 1] 
Li 


will be for good or evil is actually a moral question. Religion 
is essential to the implementation of the moral principles, if 
not to their very existence. This is the essence of religion in 
education. The long-range purpose of the Christian college, 
r most important responsibility, is to supply a spiritual 
force which will lend purpose to the monumental task of 
finding answers to mankind's problems. Supported by this 
force. the emotionally and intellectually mature man, blessed 
with the gift of leadership, will have the ability to relate 
he new discoveries to continuing human progress 
ity to choose between good 
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In the perspective of mans ibi 
1 evil, and his responsibility to choose, we have 
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the contribution of the Christian college world leadership 


By wisdom a house is built, and by understanding it is 


tablished.” The aim of religious education is growth—growth 


in understanding of life. Sciences do not formulate moral 


goals, they do not create a philosophy of life, they do not 
provide the final answer to mankind's problems. Scientific 
laws describe natural events in terms of cause and effect but 
lo not explain the purposeful act of Creation of the universe 
by the Master of Planning. The key to man’s greatest ad 
venture—life—is religion 


There are opinions that science is concern 1 with discovering 
and stating the truth with no objectives to command what is 
good, or condemn that which is evil, with no purpose to lay 
jown moral precepts. But what is Truth? Thomas Huxley 
says that science teaches in the highest and str ngest 
manner the great truth which is embodied in the Christian 
conception of entire surrender to the will of God.” Religion 
and science do not contradict eac er, since the true aim 
\f science cannot be different from the real purpose of life 
Arthur H. Compton, physicist and Nobel prize winner, said 
There can be no conflict between science and religion. Science 

a reliable method of finding truth. Religion is the search 
for a satisfying way of life. Science is growing—yet a world 
that has science needs, as never before, the inspiration that 
religion has to offer 

Man’s infinite desires can be prevented from degenerating 
ito murderous conflicts. In one vital respect he difters fron 


the animal seeking to satisfy the hunger for food, shelter, rest, 
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and sex. Man has also infinite hungers not shared by others. 
He refuses to be satisfied by the fulfillment of animai desires. 
As Carion Bell, the late Episcopal scholar, pointed out, “It is 
these unsatisfied hungers which drive us on toward achieve- 
ment which is uniquely human. The pressure of constant 
desire for extra-animal satisfactions is the thing which makes 
man man; it is also the thing which drives him to God.” The 
great humanist, Aristotle, also tried to reach for something 
beyond human qualities. Even as he wrote that the life of the 
intellect is the best and the most satisfying to man, he added, 
“Such a life as this, however, will be higher than the human 
level; not in virtue of his humanity will man achieve it, but 
in virtue of something in him that is divine.” Only the blended 
light of knowledge and vital piety can guide individuals 
and nations into the social application of conscience. John 
Wesley put knowledge and religion together into one force, 
the only force capable of lifting stumbling humanity and 
of fulfilling God's call for holiness of life which, as Wesley 
insisted, is “social holiness,” the love and service to the fellow 
man 

In order to avoid generalities, I would like to cite a few 
examples of how man’s knowledge may be clouded when 
eternal moral principles are not understood, and how intelligent 
leadership supplemented by Christian convictions disperses 
the fog of misconception which surrounds the framework of 
our civilization. 

In 1930, in his address to the American section of the 
Third International, Stalin said: “The revolutionary crisis in 
the United States is near; the American Communist party 
must be ready to meet the crisis fully armed to take over the 
direction of the future class war.” This prediction—a repetition 
of the well-known Marxian thesis of the downfall of the 
capitalist system—was for over thirty years repeatedly stressed 
by the Communist leaders in their bitter attacks on our system. 
The cataclysmic split of our society into two hostile camps 
or two antagonistic classes facing each other—the bourgeois 
and the laborer—has never come, however. The hopes that 
the American economy will collapse in the common ruin of 
the contending classes proved to be ill founded and fallacious. 

Why are (or at least were) the ‘seeds of destruction” which 
according to the Communist Manifesto the capitalist system 
carries within itself, fruitless in the United States? When we 
look back on the history of labor, a revolutionary change in 
the accepted scale of values can be ascertained. The history 
of labor gives us a vivid picture of the possibilities of human 
cooperation in a technical society and of how a concern for 
the welfare of persons has taken the place of complete con- 
centration on the produce of machines. 

The pagan philosophy of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
despised the laboring class. Aristotle regarded labor with dis- 
approbation. None of the citizens of his perfect State “should 
be permitted to exercise any low mechanical employment or 
trafic, as being ignoble and destructive to virtue.” In the 
Middle Ages, with the manor as the basic political and eco- 
nomic unit, the serfs of the manorial lord were not wage 
earners in the modern sense. Neither did the guilds of crafts- 
men closely resemble the modern labor organizations. The 
industrial changes that have swept over the world after the 
Industrial Revolution undermined the independent craftsmen. 
Transition from muscular to mechanical power and the heavy 
requirements of capital and entrepreneur's ability resulted 
in the replacement of workshops by factories and made the 
wage class” dependent on what employment the factory 
oftered. The workers were at their employers’ mercy 

Industrialism in its beginning was a destroyer of standards 
Karl Polanyi, in The Great Transformation, states that the 
early factory system not only exploited the workers eco 
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nomically, but what was more barbaric, destroyed also im- 
memorial culture patterns and gave nothing in their place. 
The wages of the workers living in the slums were determined 
by the so-called principle of the “iron law of wages,” which 
provided that wages tend to fall to the lowest level acceptable 
by the most unskillful and desperate worker. 

Adam Smith, the father of capitalism although very well 
disposed to labor, predicts in his Wealth of Nations that in 
the long run wages will be reduced to the lowest level “con- 
sistent with common humanity.” Ricardo adds to Smith's 
theory the Malthusian principle and, regarding labor as a 
commodity on the market, recognizes some possibilities of 
progress in wage levels by “rendering less frequent early and 
improvident marriages.” The dominant tone of his views is 
gloomy and pessimistic. Perpetual struggle between capitalist 
and laborer loomed on the horizon. “There,” he writes, “can be 
no rise in the value of labor without a fall of profits 
If cloth or cotton goods be divided between the workman 
and his employer, the larger the proportion given the former, 
the less remains for the latter.” The economists in the 19th 
Century, to mention only John Stuart Mill with his wage-fund 
doctrine, argued that the laborer has nothing to lose but his 
misery. 

The exploitation of the workers, the hopeless struggle of 
labor for better wages, are only a memory now. These abuses 
were abolished by labor legislation; by public services, includ- 
ing the spread of education; and by the growing sense of 
social responsibility. These accomplishments can largely be 
accounted for by the contribution of Christian philosophy 
to our economic life. That faith affirms the supreme worth 
of persons. Institutions must be tested finally by their contri- 
bution, to the enrichment of personality. The basic Christian 
motivations include the responsibility of every individual to 
assure equal opportunities to his fellow man. Persons are not 
to be regarded as economic expendables or commodities, and 
individuals have a sacred obligation to make all efforts to 
enable others to live in decency. 

The Christian view of the supreme worth of persons found 
its reflection in the creed of the American labor movement. 
“The labor of a human being is not a commodity or an article 
of commerce.” (Clayton Act, 1914) Christianity offers a 
larger unifying concept than the fratricidal struggle of classes. 
In order to build a brotherly world, we must turn from the 
battlefield of class conflict to cooperative avenues of peaceful 
economic progress. Therefore, the question of leadership pre- 
venting crisis in labor-management relations is: Are the 
people in the industrial organizations, from top to bottom, 
directed in their economic motivations by the respect of 
personal dignity and eternal worth of every human being— 
do the people in the functioning of economic institutions and 
systems meet the needs of others in a spirit of Christian com- 
passion? The disillusioned believers in the materialistic 
philosophy of Marx, Engels, and Lenin can not grasp the fact 
that we reject the class war and believe that the basic solution 
of our economic problems rests with free individuals and their 
private institutions. 

We have witnessed and will undoubtedly face in the 
future controversies and disputes between employers and 
employees. In the “capitalistic” United States no one challenges 
the right of the worker to strike or to quit his job, although 
he already has the highest wages and living conditions in the 
world. Some time ago, strikes occurred behind the Iron 
Curtain. The answer of the Communist government was 
tanks, guns, jails filled with prisoners, and hospitals filled with 
the wounded. The striking difference between the two solu 
tions to the problem of work stoppage reflects the difference 
in the accepted scale of values. The Christian postulate that 
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man has a sovereign soul has given the American worker full 
citizenship in the society which Marx considered an “instru- 
ment of oppression.” In the Communist countries, the State— 
the omnipotent and monopolistic employer—suppresses by 
force the resistance of the enslaved worker. 

The future of the nation and the destiny of the individual 
depends upon the wisdom of decisions of young people 
entering our colleges and universities. It is the responsibility 
of the Christian college to bring the realization that different 
groups of our society are joint partners who, by accepting the 
Christian social creed of cooperation, can work in mutually 
advantageous, “live and let live” policy. This policy is not 
just an ethical postulate; it is the law of life upon which the 
prosperity of our mechanized, complex and interdependent 
society depends. The common understanding of divergent 
groups which form our society is a spiritual issue since it 
calls for recognition of brotherhood of man and Christian 
fellowship. 

The need for a strong sense of purpose, which our Christian 
colleges are expected to provide and which is indispensable 
for world leadership applies not only to national affairs but 
also to international relations. A French philosopher, Raymond 
Aron, recently wrote, “Co-existence, as the Soviets interpret 
it, is the right of the West not to be killed provided it consents 
to die.” The Kremlin confidently expects to displace our 
system in a non-shooting economic rivalry. This implies a 
contest for the minds of the people of the free world. We must 
seek means of avoiding losing the war imposed upon us. The 
underdeveloped countries are starting from a low level of 
development, and they lack the capital and technological 
resources which are available to the West. If the Western 
world jails to help the underdeveloped nations to conquer 
poverty by democratic means, they wili choose regimentation 
and dictatorship. Freedom from hunger has priority over 
individual freedom. We cannot expect hungry people to ap- 
preciate civil liberties and democratic freedoms. 

Different countries do not need carbon copies of any one 
system—our own or any other. We must learn to recognize 
the wide diversity of the countries we are so prone to simply 
lump together under the heading of “underdeveloped.” They 
all have individual problems, traditions, and customs. Some 
are underpopulated; others, heavily overpopulated. They range 
from old and proud civilizations to aboriginal tribes. Obviously, 
the solutions to their economic dilemmas will have to meet 
their special and unique needs. No nation can develop 
political or economic security in isolation. We must foster, 
therefore, a growing readiness to make adjustments which 
result from interdependence and are indispensable in the 
interest of the world’s general prosperity. 

Economic welfare of the underdeveloped countries falls in 
the realm of international politics. The Soviet performance in 
the last years shows that the shift of emphasis on the weapons 
used against the free world—from direct aggression to eco- 
nomic offensive—represents a serious threat to our security. 
The concentrated bombardment of “neutralist” countries with 
economic weapons; such as loans, grants, technical assistance, 
dumping, and preclusive selling, was aimed at political targets. 
In 1955, twenty-three of the twenty-nine new trade agreements 
with the non-Communist world were made with underde- 
veloped countries. Closely related to the economic offensive 
is technical assistance. More than 2,300 bloc technicians were 
sent to nineteen less developed countries during the last half 
of 1957; more than 2,000 technicians and students from the 
less developed countries have gone to the bloc for study and 
training. Such technical assistance facilitates espionage, sub- 
version, and indoctrination. 

We cannot minimize the Soviet threat to win the allegiance 
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of underdeveloped nations through trade and aid. However, 
the desire for other countries to attain self-support and a 
decent standard of living should not be prompted only by the 
struggle with the Soviet Union or the fear of allowing any of 
these nations to slip behind the Iron Curtain. The guiding 
spirit of our concern for less developed areas should be the 
belief in economic cooperation as a precondition of inter- 
national order. 

The discussion of the problem of underdeveloped areas 
only in the light of our struggle with Soviet Russia encourages 
these countries to make demands on us by alerting us of their 
alternative to turn to Soviet Russia. Such alternatives can be 
avoided if we realize that, although it is true that “man does 
not live by bread alone,” at least he lives if he has bread, and 
if the underdeveloped areas realize that man’s needs, involving 
spiritual goods as they do, root deeper and lie in the soul. 

The churches of our country are very familiar with the 
problems of underdeveloped countries living in misery with 
inadequate food and primitive and stagnant economic life. 
The Methodist Church, with which I am most familiar, con- 
siders that every individual church is composed of two 
sections, the local and the world sections. It takes both of 
these to make the total life and work of The Methodist 
Church. Every year a large number of young men and women 
enter the missionary service. These young pioneers, many 
of whom have been trained in our Christian colleges, deal with 
the genuine needs of the people. In search for world leader- 
ship, it is our duty, also our interest, to see that our relations 
with other countries are constructively serviceable to them, 
with due regard to the ways in which their situations differ 
from ours. It is the responsibility of Christian colleges to make 
our future business leaders, agricultural teachers, educators, 
engineers, and doctors aware of the cohesive power of the 
regenerative forces of cooperation under which man is com- 
mitted to help share his fellow man’s economic destiny. This 
cooperation is essential to world peace. 

Education is not limited to the process of communicating 
a given skill to successive generations. It also fills the world’s 
spiritual vacuum by bringing understanding of the hearts and 
souls of men and of the divine laws governing the world. 
Unless our college students require an understanding of the 
nature of man and the purpose of life, their emotions may 
become similar to the ones described by Lord Byron in 
Prisoner of Chillon: 

My very chains and I grew friends so 
much a long communion tends to 
make us what we are:—even I 
regain'd my freedom with a sigh. 

The pre-war European universities excelled in detailed 
preparation for a profession but did not attempt to come to 
grips with vital issues which were changing the destiny of 
nations, if not the course of the world’s history. Albert Einstein 
appraised their position when he wrote, “Being a lover of 
freedom, when the revolution came in Germany, I looked to 
the universities to defend it, knowing that they had always 
boasted of their devotion to the cause of truth; but no, the 
universities immediately were silenced . . . Only the Church 
stood squarely across the path of Hitler’s campaign for 
suppressing truth .. .” The European universities hoped that 
the lights in the laboratories would continue to burn while 
the darkness of oppression surrounded their ivory towers, that 
the walls of the classrooms would be sound-proof against the 
sirens of the secret police cars and groans of tortured prisoners. 
They forgot the classic remark attributed to Solon who, when 
asked how justice could be made secure in Athens, replied, “If 
those who are not injured feel as indignant as those who are.” 

The mundane perspective of education and trust in science 
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as mankind’s Messiah channels it into avenues of separation 
from life. Knowledge and trained skill by themselves cannot 
accomplish the aims of education reaching far beyond mere 
survival. Knowledge and trained skill by themselves can put 
blinders on us that cover the sight of the central fact of human 
existence, and exhaust the purpose of life in automation, higher 
standards of living, higher profits, higher wages, or shorter 
working weeks. Is this kind of hedonism the purpose of life, 
or the aim of world leadership? Does greatness of a nation lie 
in its high standard of living or high standard of life? 

Spiritual enlightenment lends purpose to the Creation of 
the universe and consequently to all fields of education. In the 
field of sciences, it is basically a moral issue whether our 
efforts will be directed only to the construction of atomic 
bombs or to the creation of abundance by providing millions 
of undernourished peoples with the power of atomic energy 
for the purpose of industrializing their underdeveloped areas. 
The understanding of life on the part of the chemist and 
the physicist will determine whether they will produce psycho- 
chemicals: that can paralyze armies and cities, or invent life- 
saving vaccines. 

Among the students of medicine, we find Gestapo doctors 
who performed their research on living bodies of prisoners; 
at the same time, there are those who, in search of means for 
delivering man from the sufferings that beset him, gave their 
lives on the altar of service to mankind. The spirit of the 
Gospel cultivated the mind of the highest order; namely, 
Albert Schweitzer, who explained that his determination to 
become a medical missionary stemmed from the growing 
understanding within himself of Jesus’ message that we must 
not treat our lives as being for ourselves alone, and that 
“whoever is spared personal pain must feel himself called to 
help in diminishing the pain of others.” 

The student of law has a choice between the violent law- 
lessness of “unrestricted by law” dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the law of love. The student of economics can follow the 
Golden Rule in economic affairs and turn to peaceful avenues 
of cooperation, or he can settle economic conflicts in the 
battlefield of class struggle. Prosperity will depend upon his 
understanding that no technological discoveries or application 
of economic laws will make a nation prosper as long as its 
economy is crippled by tensions and frictions. 
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The decay of various civilizations, according to the great 
historian Toynbee, was caused not by the iron law of fate, 
but resulted from human failures to establish values which 
elevate and do not degrade. The Gospel concerned with all 
the activities of man is the source of “values which elevate.” 
We are aware of the fact that there are those who expect our 
preachers and teachers to tell them Bible stories and not to 
try to apply to our life the Christian ethics that reveal 
injustice and inequalities and bring together the material and 
spiritual forces to secure social stability. Are they afraid of 
the spirit of the Gospel? On the other hand, our church 
leaders in their “messianic zeal” often put the seal of God's 
approval on their personal convictions related to matters of 
short run, doubtful, expediency and not to Christian ethics. 
I refer, for instance, to recognition of Red China or the 
repeal of right to work laws. Without going from one 
dangerous extreme to another one no less dangerous, we may 
safely say that in our mechanized, complex, and interdependent 
world, it is imperative that human needs be met in the 
spirit of Christian love that lies at the core of Christian ethics. 

Woodrow Wilson, in “The Road Away from Revolution,” 
stated the Christian conception of justice in the following 
manner: “The sum of the whole matter is this, our civilization 
cannot survive materially unless it be redeemed spiritually.” 
Only when the search for discovery of the will of God is 
incorporated in our search for world leadership can we help 
the people now in the throes of revolution to fulfill their 
God-given yearning for freedom and sense of individual worth 
they have a right to demand. Upon the discovery of the im- 
mediate higher law of divine origin, they will reject the 
perverted and godless promises for rescue and find under- 
standing for the words Paul spoke to his brethren, the Gala- 
tians: “Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke 
of bondage.” 

The keystone of world leadership is to supply the spiritual 
basis, the principal motive force by which the reconstruction 
of the institutions of society is to be carried out. The Christian 
college uniting the “two so long divided, knowledge and vital 
piety” offers the key to the unlocking and understanding of 
new knowledge, new progress, of a new, better tomorrow. 


A Changing World 


AN ASIAN VIEW 
By AZIZ AHMED, Ambassador of Pakistan to the U. S. A. 
Delivered at The Palm Beach Round Table, Inc., Palm Beach, Florida, February 27, 1961 


AM DELIGHTED to have this opportunity to address 
this meeting of the Palm Beach Round Table—particu- 
larly, in such pleasant surroundings. This is my first trip 

to your famed sunshine State; it will certainly not be the last. 

We meet at what future historians may describe as a critical 
turning point in world affairs. Unquestionably, to my mind, 
this is an age of peril and promise—of challenge and oppor- 
tunity. As we move forward into the Sixties, the crisis in 
international affairs deepens. Its focal point is the unremitting 
global struggle between two systems. It is a contest between 
freedom and totalitarianism; it is being waged simultaneously 
at practically every level of human endeavor. In part, this 
contest is ideological; in part military; in part, economic and 
social. The whole of mankind— irrespective of race, religion 
or state of economic development—is being drawn irresistibly 
into this conflict. The stake is immeasurably high: the fate 
of human society and mankind’s most cherished values. 


Viewed from Asia, it seems to me, there are a number of 
basic factors which will influence the outcome of this contest. 
Tonight I should like to touch on three of these factors—the 
impact of rising nationalism on the underdeveloped countries, 
the mounting pressures for improved living standards in the 
emerging nations and the concept of collective security and a 
sense of commitment to freedom. 

To my mind, perhaps the most powerful force in this season 
of history is nationalism. Today we see it surging throughout 
the underdeveloped world. As you know, the ground swell 
of nationalism first gathered momentum in postwar Asia—in 
countries like my own. In its wake have emerged new 
sovereign states—more than fifty since the last War. Ard this 
process is still continuing. Indeed, in political terms, the world 
is acquiring a new dimension, in this sense, it is growing larger 
rather than smaller. 

This surge of nationalism has set in motion urgent demands 
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by the peoples of the underdeveloped world—who constitute Five-Year Plan. Its strategic objective is to put Pakistan as 
peo} I § 


wo-thirds of mankind—not only for freedom from alien speedily as possible in a position where it can sustain its 


domination, for equality nd concomitant dignity, but, above economic growth from its Own resources without reliance on 
for improved living standards. The peoples of under- foreign aid. It aims at carrying Pakistan nearer the point where 


ypatient with their existing lot. They we can meet the demands of our people for higher living 


: t 
eek visible improvement in living conditions today—not in standards. It seeks, in other words, to put Pakistan in a position 


1¢ veloped countries 


an uncertain future effectively to meet the challenge of a totalitarian ideology. 


pressure, that the final outcome of the What in concrete terms does the Plan seek to achieve? 





So insistent is this pre 
global clash between freedom and totalitarianism may well be What broadly are its dimensions? 
determined by the relative suitability of the two rival systems In Pakistan the average income per head of population today 
is a means of enabling the underdeveloped countries is pitifully low—a mere $60 per annum. The Plan hopes to 
chieve rapid economic development rather than by military raise it by 10 per cent in five years. To achieve even this small 
prowess and psychological warfare increase, the Plan seeks, because of expected population growth 
Io the free, democratic world, this climate provides a during that period, to raise the national income by 20%. If : 
unique opportunity. The new nations are jealous of their we can maintain this minimum pace, we expect to be able to | 
independence. As I see it, their stake in freedom is as great double our national income in fifteen years and quadruple it 
as yours. Clearly, as a matter of enlightened self-interest alone in twenty-five years : 
if for no other reason, the industrially-advanced free nations Even this moderate rate of growth would call for a financial 
should take advantage of this upsurge of nationalism and urge — effort beyond our present means. The current Plan would cost 
for economic betterment to help speed the economic advance $4 billion. We can only meet approximately 60 of this 
ent and social welfare of the underdeveloped world cost from our own resources. The remaining 40%, 1.e., $1.6 
At this point, you may ask: But how ts Pakistan facing billion, represents a foreign exchange gap—which will have 
ip to these challenges? What is Pakistan doing for itself to be closed by funds from abroad in the form of private in : 
ecure pid enough rate of economic growth vestments, commercial loans and other forms of assistance ;, 
Before I reply, permit me briefly to sketch the background Where does the United States enter this picture? : 
f Pakistan for those of you unfamiliar with South Asia This country has a magnificent record—unparalleled 
Pakistan, with a population of about 89,000,000 people, is throughout history, of assisting other nations_if rehabilitating , 
the fifth largest nation in the free world. It encompasses building their economies. | venture to suggest that it is 
area equal he ¢ bined area of eight of your Southern essential that the United States nlarge its program of as 
States—Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Georgia, Virginia, South istance to the less developed lands in order to help then - 
ind North Carolina 1 Florida. It occupies a strategic ichieve orderly economic growth. For this great country, it S 
position of unusua Its two parts lie astride the Ind would be not only a matter of self-interest, it would be in ” 
Pakistan subcontinent. It thus adjoins two different regions. itself right. This applies, if anything, with greater force, to - 
West Pakistan abu n the Middle East. East Pakistan on United States assistance to Pakistan, her largest ally in the 5 
Southeast A Collectively, East and West Pakistan constitute nderdeveloped world F 
the defensi hield of the vast Indo-Pakistan subcontinent Indeed, the objective of assisting less developed countries, 
which contains more than one-third of the people of the such as Pakistan, is one which engages directly the self-interes . 
non <ommunist world. In association with this country. Pakistan of all industrially advanced countries of the free world. For 
is a member both of CENTO, the regional defense organizatios t would be difficult to exaggerate what is at sfake: the free cl 
for the Midd East, and SEATO, the collective defense world can help strengthen free institutions in the under b 
ingement for S ast Asia. As such, it forms the keyston leveloped world only by accelerating its social and economic C 
n the South Asian collective security system. Indeed, it has development. L 
been said—with reason—that Pakistan is the most allied The task of assisting the underdeveloped nations in achiev A 
America’s Asian allies. In truth, we are the largest ally of the ng a self-sustaining economy with the utmost expedition q 
United States in the whole of the underdeveloped world inevitably devolves largely on the United States—because of ti 
Now as to developments in Pakist its free world leadership and the fact that it is the industrial ol 
During the past two and a half years in particular, under arsenal and granary of the free world. But it cannot be solely n 
e dvynal ad 5 n of President Mohammad Ayub a United States resp nsibility Other econon ically developed m 
Khan, Pakis has mad [ am pleased to report—consider nations must also share in this task. Happily, this was ac 
ible progress. We have instituted a number of wide-ranging knowledged at the NATO Ministerial meeting last December of 
easuré A Paris communique concluded—and I quote—that “com In 
Sweepi 1 reforms have been carried out prising as they do many of the more industrially advanced d 
A tiered system of “basic democracies” has been introduced countries, the Atlantic nations recognize their special responsi th 
[his involves the creation at the lowest level of 8000 freely _ bility in the field of aid to underdeveloped countries “ 
elected, self-governing institutions designed to give the peopl By themselves, the surge of nationalism and the urge for = 
1 larger, more di the administration and develop economic development would have far-reaching international 
ent of tl implications. Occurring as they do at a time when the free an 
The educational sy 1 is being over-hauled to provide the and totalitarian worlds are engaged in a global struggle, these na 
lers, the managers and the skilled workers required to me developments may have a decisive impact on the outcome ne 
he needs of our b economy It is within this broader framework that I should now like to 
Inflation has been rbed to say a few words about Pakistan’s role in the broil—the to 
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unaware of the advantages of neutralism. We felt, however, 
that our survival as a free nation was contingent on the survival 
of the free world. In particular, because of our unusual strategic 
position—linking two politically sensitive areas, the Middle 
East and Southeast Asia—we felt that our own security could 
be better assured if we linked ourselves with the defensive 
network of the free world. 

The totalitarian world, ensconced in the vastness of the 
Eurasian heartland, is bounded on the east by the Pacific 
and American seapower, in the north by Arctic wastelands, in 
the west by NATO. The only area for manoeuvre would 
seem to lie in the south. By reason of geography, we lie along 
the main approaches to the south. In this light our member 
ship in mutual defense arangements in that region becomes a 
matter of some significance. 

Lately, however, influential and articulate sections of public 
opinion in the United States have questioned the value of 
such alliances 

It is of interest in a discussion of this subject to pinpoint 
two significant facts with regard to the present system of 
alliances 

First, the nations identified with these alliances are situated 
mainly along the periphery of the Eurasian heartland. Some of 
these, such as, Pakistan, are in the forward areas of the global 
struggle; in the trenches, if you will 

Second, recent pressures in South Asia have largely arisen 
in the uncommitted sectors 

Against this background, permit me to draw your attention 
to several specific criticisms of collective security arrangements 
in that area. It has been said, for example, that the United 
States has few effective allies in South Asia; that these alliances 
are impotent. It is said that the alliances place undue strain 
on the less developed countries and impede their economic 
growth by placing an excessive emphasis on a military build-up 
Finally, it is said that these alliances hamper the development 
of regional associations and create area tensions which under 
mine the stability of that region 

These criticisms dismay and disquiet your allies. For example, 
the suggestion that the alliances are ineffective. It would 
be presumptuous of me to speak for others, but let me cite the 
case of Pakistan—remember, your largest ally in South Asia 
Last December, as crisis enveloped Southeast Asia, President 
Ayub declared that if SEATO decided that the situation re 
quired armed intervention in Laos, Pakistan would not hesitate 
to discharge the responsibilities devolving on it as a member 
of the alliance. Demonstrably, Pakistan did not falter then 


nor. indeed, has it ever deviated from the fulfilment of a com- 


istan feel that because of the relative weakness 
of these regions, the threat to the free world is the greater 
In terms of defense in that area, let us recall the maxim that 





chain is no stronger than its weakest link. If, therefore, 
these defensive arrangements are considered to be militarily 
weak the proper course of action would seem to be to strength- 
en your allies rather than dissolve these alliances 

Another line of criticism is that the military weight of the 
alliances is too heavy for an economically underdeveloped 
nation, that aid programs should concentrate mainly on eco- 
nomic and technical assistance. Unquestionably, the best way 
to strengthen the resistance of an underdeveloped country 
to subversive doctrines is to promote its economic and social 
growth and raise the living standard of its people. In the 
conditions of underdeveloped countries, this would necessarily 
be a long-term process. In the interim, these countries must 
have a sense of security—a defensive shield —if you will— 


} 


behind which they can achieve orderly economic growth. This 


is precisely the function of these alliances 
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Moreover, the distinction between military and economic 
aid is illusory. The truth is that there is no fundamental dif- 
ference between military and economic aid—propaganda exer- 
cises to the contrary. Clearly, the amount a country needs to 
spend on its own defense is dictated not by any arbitrary 
considerations but by what it regards as the inescapable re- 
quirements of national security in the light of the hard facts 
of its strategic location. Under the circumstances, military aid 
so far from resulting in diversion of resources from economic 
development releases domestic resources for economic progress. 
On the other hand, a recipient of economic aid is enabled to 
divert internal resources for military preparedness. Like Janus, 
military and economic aid are profiles of the same face. 

Finally, it has been alleged that alliances create tension and 
impede regional cooperation. The existence of the Colombo 
Plan and the recently formed Malaya-Thailand-Philippines As- 
sociation, both of which include committed and uncommitted 
nations, should dispel such a fear. Indeed, my own country 
provides an excellent case in point. Despite our continued 
membership in the CENTO and SEATO alliances, relations 
between India and Pakistan have improved considerably during 
the past two years. The thirteen-year-old dispute between India 
and Pakistan over the waters of the Indus has been resolved; 
border problems have been settled; two-way trade has bur- 
geoned; Mr. Nehru recently visited Pakistan for the first time 
in seven years and it is hoped that President Ayub may visit 
New Delhi this year. 

In fact, we have gone further. We have offered India a 
mutual defense arrangement. We have done so because we are 
not oblivious to the threat to that region. We are aware also 
that we share a common strategic interest with India. However, 
India has preferred to continue to go it alone. That is her 
prerogative. But our offer stands. The door is not only ajar 
from the Pakistan side: it is wide open. 

In point of fact, there remains only one barrier to effective 
and lasting rapprochement between Pakistan and India. This 
is the dispute over Kashmir. In this regard, we stand on the 
record: Pakistan has always stood by her commitment to 
resolve this dispute in accordance with the freely expressed 
wishes of the people of Kashmir. India is likewise inter- 
nationally committed to this course. All we want is that India 
honor her commitment. 

The continuance of this dispute not only imperils the 
stability of that region by precluding cooperation between 
India and Pakistan in vital areas, such as defense. By compelling 
them, out of mutual suspicion, to devote a disproportionately 
large share of their resources to military preparedness, it also 
seriously impedes their economic development. 

It is for this reason that Indo-Pakistan relations become a 
matter of direct concern to the United States. It is to be 
hoped that friends of both countries will take advantage of 
the recent thaw in relations between India and Pakistan and 
assume the initiative in promoting a settlement of the Kashmir 
issue. 

In sum, permit me to observe. These are indeed grave days 
in the affairs of men. We witness a gigantic struggle between 
the forces of freedom and those of totalitarianism, a struggle 
aimed at capturing the minds of men in every corner of this 
globe. Its gravity is compounded by the crucial challenge of 
poverty in the underdeveloped world, coupled with the phe- 
nomenal rise of nationalism and the new nations’ urge for 
better living. | am confident that the free world has the 
resources to meet these challenges. Has it also the imagination 
and the will? Is it ready to make the necessary sacrifices? It 
is the answers to these questions that may eventually deter- 
mine the outcome of today’s global conflict and tomorrow's 
shape of this changing world. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


We Know in Part 


THE UNMISTAKABLE PARTIALITY IN KNOWLEDGE 
By LOUIS WILLIAM NORRIS, President, Albion College, Albion, Michigan 


Delivered at commencement exercises, Michigan State University, Lansing, Michigan, March 20, 1961 


I 

N COMMENCEMENT DAY, we celebrate the at- 
tainment of degrees, but we also take note that they 
represent only partial knowledge. It may be as 
ungracious to make such an observation in this hour of 
triumph as it is to say to a lady modeling her new Easter hat, 
“It’s lovely dear, but it's not really a hat, is it?” We can, 
perhaps, take refuge in the second part of Keats’ epigram that 
“truth is beauty,” even if it is mot so clear that, “Beauty is 
truth.” The truth about the hat is beautiful, even if the hat 
leaves us uncommitted. Perhaps the truth about our degrees 

is beautiful, if not conducive of ecstasy. 

Degrees tepresent partial knowledge because reliable 
knowledge is difficult to acquire. Every thoughtful student is 
aware that his senses have but a limited range. Normal hearing 
reaches but a limited spread of sound vibrations. Ultrasonic 
devices that weld alien metals, cut glass, and cook a turkey in 
a minute, dwarf the range of human hearing even more now 
than radio and radar. Sight reaches but a short distance, even 
if astigmatism does not mar its powers. Electronic microscopes 
reveal that whole worlds of minute objects may still lie 
beyond our sight. Every lady knows her most deadly perfume 
remains at best a faulty device of conquest, because the sense 
of smell so quickly accommodates itself to the odors passing 
its way. Carbon dioxide poisoning occurs often because our 
sense of smell fails to deal with this gas at all. 

Further, previous experience colors the reports our senses 
give us, however accurate they may be. How a man feels 
about integration, or the CIO-AFL, may determine more the 
conclusions he holds on these subjects than what he sees or 
hears about them. Like the lady in the Bible class, who told 
her teacher, “Now, don’t tell me any more about the Bible 
than I already know,” a man may allow his knowledge to 
remain anchored to what feels comfortable and familiar. 

Another trick that may transform new knowledge into 
old conclusions consists in the habits that cling to our thought. 
Ruts guiding the wheels of thought may be illustrated by such 
phrases as: “Labor is dependent on the will of the employer’; 
“America is a true democracy”; “War is a necessary means 
of settling political disputes.” William James justly pointed 
out that education must manfully strive to break up such 
“caked forms” of intellectual habit as these. 

Semanticists have been sniping at the adequacy of our 
knowledge by gleefully revealing the ambiguity of our terms. 
If you say to a lady, for example, “Your face would stop a 
clock,” she will be offended. But if you say, “When I look 
into your face, all time stands still,” she will turn all pink with 
pleasure. You are speaking of the relation of time to her 
face in both cases, the only real difference being whether 
clocks, registering time, stop or stand still! You have told 
your friends you were going to commencement and they took 
your report to be accurate. Yet you did not say whether you 
would be going in mind as well as body, or whether you 
intended to stay until the speech was over, even if it killed 
you. This vagueness is indecent of you to be sure, but it is 
how we live. Even “exact” science has trouble making its 
rerms exact. “Altitude,” for example, can never more than 
approximate a distance relative to some point also approxi- 


mately determined. 

A carefully trained scientist, or the most self-critical 
philosopher, moreover, may be a victim of his presuppositions. 
For a Marxian to see anything good in capitalism, a Freudian 
to see anything good in ecclesiastical ethics, or a molecular 
physicist to admire a wave theory of energy, is often as 
miraculous as for a Republican to support President Kennedy. 
The occupational hazard of the scholar is that he will come 
out of a problem where he went in. 

You who have just passed your final examinations have 
doubtless been painfully aware that “We see through 2 glass 
darkly.” Every idea that arises in the mind has been filtered by 
factors that tend to obscure, color, and transform it. Knowledge 
is partial because of these lions in the way of learning. 


II 


More seriously, our knowledge threatens to become more 
and more partial because it threatens to go out of date or be 
forgotten. Timeless knowledge is difficult to retain and timely 
knowledge difficult to keep on schedule. 

Ignorance quickly replaces knowledge as conditions change. 
Once babies were thought to need regular feeding, no rocking, 
and freedom from inhibitions. Today they may be fed anything 
from popcorn to hush puppies, whenever their sound system 
threatens the peace of the household. They may be rocked 
and rolled, coerced with hairbrush or ash tray, and their 
psyches regain their normal shape with startling vitality. The 
technological unemployment of grandparents due to this ob- 
solescence of their child care science, has contributed sub- 
stantially to the growth of gereontology. 

Many scientific inventions quickly become as dated as the 
surrey with the fringe on top. In 1939, the New York World's 
Fair had as its theme, “Tools for tomorrow.” A committee now 
working on the next world’s fair has found that 85% of the 
tools displayed 23 years ago are now obsolete. Sometimes 
scientific theory also passes into oblivion. Impenetrability of 
the atom, transmission of sound by ether waves, many sup- 
posedly incurable diseases, e.g., polio and leprosy, are now 
anachronistic curios on the shelf of history. 

A more sober thought is that as your knowledge advances, 
your ignorance also advances, or at least becomes more ap- 
parent. Milton Eisenhower has pointed out that, “Every 
question answered—exposes a hundred mysteries to be in- 
vestigated.” To know that evolution has occurred leaves us 
faced with a thousand new mysteries of which we were 
formerly ignorant. To hold the hypothesis of evolution as true, 
is to face the question of the missing stages. Is life to be found 
on the earth alone, and will it continue indefinitely? Why do 
the unfit appear and fail to survive? Is the struggle for 
physiological survival matched by a struggle for the survival 
of moral and aesthetic or religious values? 

To know that “separate but equal” facilities for education are 
not in fact equal, lifts the lid of Pandora's box containing a 
swarm of other questions on this subject. If the light and dark 
races are to be educated, nourished religiously, enriched cul- 
turally, by the same facilities, are these to be provided largely by 
the white people who have most of the wealth? Can the dark 
races accept fully the duties following from full employment, 
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and the morai restraints essential to monogamous marriage? 
Can the autonomy of such a minority race be accomplished 
without the intermarriage that makes the children of such 
unions social outcasts? 

We do not know the answers to these questions, yet we 
cannot run from them any more than we can from the 
questions of Shylock when chided for demanding that Antonio 
keep his bargain to give the pound of flesh if the loan of 
2000 ducats could not be repaid. Demanded he, 

“Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions, senses, affections, passions? fed by the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? If you 
prick us, do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do we not 
laugh? if you poison us, do we not die? and if you 
wrong us, shall we not revenge? If we are like you in 
the rest, we shall resemble you in that.” The Merchant 
of Venice, Act. III, Scene 1. 

It is dangerous to learn new things, for this learning may 
open up ignorance you never dreamed of! Does this say that 
knowledge is vain? No such cynical conclusion follows. It 
leads rather to the Socratic affirmation once more that, “Wis- 
dom consists in knowing that we know not.” It means that 
we have never known enough and that we shall never know 
enough. We exult in your new-found knowledge, but caution 
you that it is always partial and constantly threatens to 
become more so. 

Ill 

Faced by this unmistakable partiality in knowledge, make 
sure that you do not resort to pathological defenses. To save 
your morale while confronting yawning chasms of ignorance 
in spite of your university degree, you may be tempted to 
become an intellectual subversive. Recognizing that he does 
not possess the whole truth, the intellectual subversive may 
react against intellectual things by depreciating them. He may 
laugh off partial knowledge, as if ignorance were not a curse 
but a joke. 

When, for example, a French phrase appears in the news 
or in a book which the subversive does not understand, he 
defends his sniveling ego by saying, “My French never was 
very good in college.” As if no one has a right to expect that 
he had learned French thoroughly in college! If a well-known 
author's name is forgotten, the embarrassment may be covered 
by “Oh, I'm just a housewife now, you know.” As if literature 
were only a pastime in college or university and has no place 
in the well run household. 

Another diversionary trick of the intellectual subversive is 
to hurl epithets at those who seem to prize learning. “Egg- 
head,” “long hair,” “professor,” “brain truster,”’ are terms 
calculated to obscure the fact that the hurler of the epithet 
has lost his intellectual union card. He proposes to dissolve 
the union rather than keep up his qualifications for member- 
ship. He finds it easier to label the golfing companion who 
talks about great books an “odd ball” than to read such books 
himself. 

Perhaps the most reprehensible device of the intellectual 
subversive is to palm off counterfeit knowledge as his own. 
Charles Van Doren wiil be a synonym for intellectual fraud 
as surely as Benedict Arnold has been a symbol of political 
fraud. He failed to respect sufficiently the admirable and 
extensive true knowledge he had of his own. His disservice 
to learning has been to argue plainly that diligent study will 
not yield sufficient knowledge to conquer ignorance, and earn 
a decent living. It must be supplemented, he seemed to say, 
by borrowed knowledge made to seem like his own. 

If the cold war is a battle for men’s minds, it is no time 
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to retreat from the powers the intellect rightfully possesses. 
Our great need, as Jacques Barzun has pointed out (The House 
of Intellect, P. vii), is “To plumb the ignorance of the edu- 
cated and the anti-intellectualism of the intellectual.” 

A second pathological reaction to the partiality of knowledge 
to which you may be tempted to incline, is that of the in- 
tellectual bumbler. The bumbler accepts partial knowledge with 
cozy contentment. He is satisfied with a smooth superficiality. 
He likes the capsule sentence, the rule of thumb, the single 
brush mark that represents a supposed whole story, though 
what the rest of the story is, we are never told, and he often 
doesn’t know either. 

“Africa for the Africans” was one of these capsules that 
had more quinine in it than our good friend from Michigan 
evidently guessed. Is Africa for the natives, or the Colonists, 
or both? Is it for the educated or the bushman, the industrial 
exploiter who owns many of the natural resources, or the river 
boatman who finds bananas and manioc roots enough for his 
support? 

Henry Wallace is credited with gaining attention for the 
observation, “This is the century of the common man.” But 
what is a “common man?” Is he the average man? If we 
accept his leadership, will this mean a pooling of mediocrity? 
If all resources are to serve him, are the conditions which 
produce uncommon men to be liquidated? We are left groping 
for the implications of this generalization. 

Another phrase that has gripped a whole generation has 
been John Dewey’s assertion that education cultivates “the 
capacity to solve problems.” While this surely is a major 
objective of thinking, it may cultivate an optimism inappro- 
priate to the number and depth of problems you will confront. 
Education creates problems even more truly. New information, 
new standards of thought and action, raise the issue of what 
to do with tradition and past achievements. 

Your greatest enemy henceforth will be triviality, the easy 
assumption that the partial knowledge you possess can repre- 
sent the whole of truth. The trivial conversation you will 
typically confront at the cocktail party, bridge game, or 
luncheon table, will commonly suggest to you that rigorous 
intellectual life is largely for the birds, and to be acceptable 
you must not be one of them. Our hope for you is rather that 
this university has made you, “A wholly awakened man,” as 
Woodrow Wilson said it should. 

Another pathological response to the discovery that 
knowledge is partial is retreat to the prestige of the esoteric 
specialist. This maneuver consists in taking so seriously what 
we do know that what we don’t know doesn’t seem to matter. 
If you are going into one of the sciences you will have special 
terms and symbols that are the tools of your trade. You may 
come to talk about “ultrasonic propagation in liquid ammonia 
and in liquid ammonia solutions of sodium, and sodium 
bromide and iodide.” This sounds so impressive, especially 
if you can show results in graphs, that you will be tempted 
to think that what other scientists, especially social scientists, 
do is unimportant. Consequently, you come to live in a world 
apart. 

If it’s business you are to enter, you may spend your day 
devising coefficients of price fluctuations that tend to hedge 
against the inflation potential in the fiscal policies of your 
company. This sounds successful, but it may so preoccupy you 
as to leave you isolated from the people, their parties and 
platforms, outside your company. 

Or you may in desperation clasp the lingo of psychiatry to 
your breast, for everybody knows that psychiatry will save 
the world! Since you are intelligent, you will yearn to use its 
tools too. A father-image, inferiority complex, a schizophrenic 
type, or a suppressed dream pattern may fairly seduce your 
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otherwise good judgment into this word game. If you get 
into the way of trying to catch your problems in the butterfly 
net of psychiatric usage, you dwell once again in a land apart 
Generosity will become ego-fulfillment, or lone compensation 
for loneliness, and education is mere status-seeking. 

Partiality in knowledge is our lot, but pathology in dealing 
with it will be our ruin. 


IV 


Partiality can be counteracted, or at least its viciousness 
guarded against. First of all, partiality will not be vicious 
if you identify a bench mark by which to test and relate all 
you will do hereafter. If you can find an ideal, a set of values, 
to which what knowledge you do have contributes, you may 
confront partiality with confidence. 

Have you any clearly held rule or principle by which you 
measure your work? Sir Richard Livingstone (Education For 
A World Adrift, P. 13) affirms that our generation is “A moral 
anarchy waiting for some overruling ideal to discipline and 
order it. Without such an ideal, we play a game of blindman’s 
buff, where the blind player, plucked this way and that, turns 
first in one direction then in another and catches nobody.” 
W. E. Hocking (Experiment in Education, P. 147), who 
helped in the denazification of Germany, found the German 
youth looking in American democracy for eine tragende Ide« 
to replace the theory of a master race they found in Hitler. 

Such a sustaining, enduring, “load-lifting” idea must be 
found to weave together the cloth of American life. Some- 
thing whole hearted must replace the half-hearted convictions 
of the American college and university graduate if the values 
we prize are not to perish. The uncommitted peoples of Asia 
and Africa find this embracing idea in Communism. Have 
you located a leading idea that galvanizes all your actions 
around it? 

Even in the most specifically professional school, it is rare 
that a professor says, “This you must know,” or, “This you 
must do.” After the university there is no ohne who even con- 
siders setting before you such an emphatic recommendation 
What bench mark, therefore, will you choose to which you are 
unequivocally loyal? Will it be the categorical imperative of 
Immanuel Kant, the reverence for life of Albert Schweitzer, 
the inculcation of duty and reverence advised by Alfred 
North Whitehead? We talk of “new frontiers,” but by what 
bench mark is this promised land to be surveyed? 

Perhaps you will find it in a man. David Garrick was 
noticed one evening in Drury Lane Theater suddenly to trans- 
form his acting from listlessness to brilliance. Samuel Johnson, 
who was present, observed this magic change coincided with 
the entrance of Edmund Burke. Greatness and stability call 
out greatness and stability. Find your man, if you would find 
your greatness, and then find the bench mark by which he 
organizes his life. 

A second way to counteract the partiality of knowledge 
consists in mastery about every five years of some new field 
of learning. The waste in reading and looking either at illus- 
trated magazines or television, because they are random, is 
enormous. Planned study toward a degree in college is no 
discipline now to be thrown away. A planned study course 
for the next five years should begin for each of you tomorrow 
morning. Reading only books everybody is talking about, or 
taking an extension course “just to keep alive,” is the surest 
way toward dilettantism 

Keep a notebook or file that you fill up for the next five 
years on nineteenth century novelists, twentieth century 
political thought in America, or developments in physics since 
1913. Even the thought and work of a single man could well 
occupy you for the next five years. Thomas Mann, Walt 
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Whitman, Winston Churchill, Albert Einstein provide volumes 
of weighty thought you could master with high profit and 
deep satisfaction. 

An educated man stores in his mind surpluses of informa- 
tion, plans of reform, criticisms of actions already taken, before 
the need for them arises. Your camel’s hump of wisdom 
attained in the university cannot possibly last for the journey 
from commencement to the grave. Many a Sahara will need 
to be crossed before that day comes. A solid diet of mastered 
study in five-year blocks will keep your hump of wisdom 
ready for many an unforeseen journey. 

Alan Lerner, composer of lyrics for “My Fair Lady,” and 
other musical hits has a father who has been astounded at his 
success. For when he began to write lyrics the father declared 
he had a vocabulary of only three hundred words. “Yet,” he has 
conceded, “the more he works the luckier he gets.” The more 
you work at filling the camel’s hump the luckier you will get. 
The late Justice Holmes at the age of 91 was reading Plato 
when visited by President Roosevelt in 1933. In answer to 
the President’s question, he asserted that he was doing so, “To 
improve my mind, Mr. President.” 

Finally, the hazard of partiality in knowledge may be met 
by cultivating moral certainties where other certainties are 
lacking. You will come inevitably to the time when what you 
are will be as important as what you know. What you are 
shows when your knowledge runs out, as it sometimes will 
surely do. You wili find students in your class, or perhaps 
children in your family, that are not described in the psychology 
books. Disease may strike you that the doctors don’t yet 
understand. Sad to say, some influences may infiltrate your 
marriage that you cannot assess. In these times you simply 
may not know what to do. 

In these critical hours you must go on living. It is then 
that you are entitled to what William James called “the will 
to believe.” In the absence of disproof, you are permitted, even 
obligated, to believe there is a better answer than has yet 
been found. We act in such moments on what ought to give 
a desired result. We rely on a moral certainty, when no 
demonstrable certainty opens out before us. This was Hermann 
Lotze’s thought when he said, “I seek in that which should 
be the ground of that which is.” 

Here is no mere misty hope of a dreaming idealist. I seek 
ever to know because knowledge is better than ignorance. 
When I do not know what to do, there is still one way better 
than another. This belief that there remains a better way than 
you've found, will sustain you when your knowledge runs out. 
There ought to be a better way to deal with Russia, atomic 
power, integration, cancer, delinquency, than we've found. 
Have you the will to believe there is a better? 

It is the educated man who is the morale builder of his 
time. He takes the half truths, the incomplete information, 
the partial understanding of a problem, and seeks to expand 
this beachhead. Surrounded by obscurity and ignorance, he 
wills to believe that the light of new knowledge will break 
into even his darkest hour. The ignorance which remains after 
the university's most advanced degree has been attained, need 
not discourage us. In this confidence that there are better 
answers lies the finest flower of our very humanity. 

Does this mean that the educated man is he who holds 
faith in the knowability of nature, man, and God? Perhaps so. 
John Macmurray defines faith as, “What you propose to do 
in the presence of your ignorance.” On commencement day 
we ask you what you propose to do in the the presence of 
your ignorance. We hope that what knowledge you have will 
sustain your morale as through the rest of your life you help 
push back the encroachments of ignorance. If your morale 
stays high, then 
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“These things shall be; a loftier race 
Than ever the world hath known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 
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They shall be gentle, brave and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm, 
On earth, and fire, and sea, and air.” 


Social Security 


TODAY’S CHALLENGE IN PUBLIC WELFARE 


By PROFESSOR JACOBUS tenBROEK, Chairman, State Social Welfare Board, Sacramento, California 


Delivered before the Seventh Annual Meeting of the San Diego Urban League, San Diego, California, February 26, 1961 


HE IMPORTANT LAWS of our land—the statutes 

which have attained stature—are each a compound of 

many things. They are admixtures of form and substance, 
of letter and spirit, of the old and the new, of conservatism 
and liberalism, of policies and practices, of conflicting pres- 
sures and opposing politics. In a sense, they are what they 
become. They acquire the character of institutions. They have 
a life of their own. Like the men and the societies which 
produce them, they come into being, move through stages of 
faltering infancy, rambunctious youth, stable maturity. Eventu- 
ally they pass from the scene leaving behind them their 
numerous offspring, their impact in positive results, their 
remains to fertilize the soil where statutes grow. 

So with the Social Security Act of the United States. It 
was born of the Great Depression. It contains a mixture of 
goals and organizational methods. It defines a few policies 
and prescribes more administrative details. It encompasses the 
old Elizabethan poor law and the new social insurances. It 
sets in balance the pressures to do much and the pressures to 
do little. It accommodates the opposite poles and divergent 
directives of nationalism and localism; a general progressive 
tax and a special regressive one; benefits as a right and relief 
as a gratuity; group need as a product of the economy and 
individual need as a product of the personality. 

Today, after a quarter of a century of existence, the Social 
Security Act is approaching maturity. Its character is mainly 
formed though it will still go through many changes of life. 

Its main features are two: social insurance and public 
assistance. The first includes unemployment insurance, old 
age and survivors insurance, and disability insurance. The 
second includes child welfare services and the categorical aid 
programs of old age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled, and aid to the needy 
blind. The first was designed to embrace the common and 
recurring needs created by the complexities of our society 
and the uneven operation of our economic system. The second 
was intended mainly to fill the remaining gaps—to furnish 
relief for the uninsured residual groups. 

In submitting his proposals for a system of social security 
in 1935, President Roosevelt said: “In the important field of 
security for our old people, it seems necessary to adopt | these | 
principles—first, noncontributory old age pensions for those 
who are now too old to build up their own insurance; . . . 
for perhaps 30 years to come funds will have to be provided 
by the States and the Federal Government to meet these 
pensions. Second, compulsory contributory annuities which in 
time will establish a self-supporting system for those now 
young and for future generations . . . It is proposed that the 
Federal Government assume one-half the cost of the old age 
pension plan, which ought ultimately to be supplanted by 
self-supporting annuity plans.” 

The Social Security Act as adopted by Congress contained 


the system of “compulsory contributory annuities” for those 
then young and for future generations. It constituted the 
foundation of the social insurance program. The plan for 
noncontributory pensions, supported by the States and the 
Federal Government, formed the foundation of the public 
assistance program for the aged. 

Both sides of the program—contributory insurance and 
noncontributory assistance—were products of the depression. 
“We can eliminate many of the factors that cause economic 
depressions,” said President Roosevelt in presenting his pro- 
posal, “and we can provide the means of mitigating their 
results. This plan for economic security is at once a measure 
of prevention and a method of alleviation.” 

Of the two concepts of security, it was social insurance 
which was clearly the favorite, not only of the President but 
of the lawmakers and of the general public. One of the con- 
gressional sponsors of the system, Senator George, gave the 
reasons: “There has developed through the years a feeling 
both in and out of Congress that the contributory social 
insurance principle fits our times—that it serves a vital need 
that cannot be as well served otherwise. It comports better 
than any substitute we have discovered with the American 
concept that free men want to earn their security and not ask 
for doles—that what is due as a matter of earned right is far 
better than a gratuity.” “Social security,” he said with refer- 
ence to the projected insurances, “is not a handout; it is not 
charity; it is not relief. It is an earned right based upon the 
contributions and earnings of the individual. As an earned 
right, the individual is eligible to receive his benefits in dignity 
and self-respect.” 

This then was the intent of Congress and the policy of the 
President a quarter of a century ago, with regard to the 
comprehensive innovation of social security. In some im- 
portant respects their purposes have clearly stood the tests 
of time and change, of war and peace, prosperity and recession, 
exploding populations and rising expectations. Public support 
for the program has steadily grown. Political opposition no 
longer centers upon its underlying principles but only upon 
the mapping of its outer boundaries, and the classification of 
the marginal folk who dwell there. 

But the years have nevertheless wrought deep changes upon 
the two pillars of social security. They have thrown up for- 
midable challenges to its purposes and goals. Some of the 
challenges are affirmative, calling upon us to bolster existing 
trends and fulfill the potential promise of the Act. Others of 
the challenges are negative, reflecting counter-trends which 
serve to place those purposes and promises in jeopardy. 

Four vital areas in particular may be identified in which 
the social security system faces critical tests today. They are: 
(1) the challenge to fortify and expand the constructive 
elements in public assistance; (2) the challenge to reverse 
the movement toward destruction of the original character of 
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the social insurances; (3) the challenge presented by the 
creeping infiltration into social security of the law of crimes; 
and (4) the challenge to bring the United States Constitution 
effectively to bear upon the policies and administration of 
public welfare. 

Let us look more closely at each of these areas of challenge. 

|. The paramount task confronting public assistance is 
not itself new but it has, however, become newly important 
and freshly urgent. It is that of eliminating the corrosive and 
anachronistic features of the program handed down from the 
medieval poor law, recognizing its permanency as a form of 
welfare aid and its dignity as a democratic measure. 

Public assistance can no longer be regarded as a temporary 
stopgap or as a kind of national dump for the disposal of 
unsolved social ills. Once it comes to be viewed as a long-range 
permanent program with an independent right to existence, 
filling genuine needs which arise from social no less than 
personal causes and which are required to be met constructively 
as well as palliatively, the way is opened for fundamental 
improvement. 

In this sweeping reorientation, public assistance must be 
directed as much toward opportunity as toward security. It 
must be geared to rehabilitation, employment and self-support, 
as well as to relief. It must help people owt of their distress, 
not merely in it. It must represent not a handout to the helpless 
but an active encouragement of their capacities for self-reliance 
and self-help. 

The amendments to the Social Security Act which Congress 
passed in 1956 were a long first step in this constructive 
direction. The explicit addition of self-support and self-care 
to the list of purposes to be served invigorated the program 
with a new and affirmative spirit. Now recognized were the 
social and subjective needs of recipients—their needs for 
self-sufficiency and self-respect, for independence and incentive 
—as no less pertinent to the purposes of public assistance than 
their animal needs for shelter and bare subsistence. With this 
express avowal, the categorical aid programs moved out of the 
middle ages into the modern democratic era. There is not 
only significance but, to me at least, a quality of excitement in 
the simple declaration of purpose of the 1956 amendments: 
“To promote the well-being of the Nation by . . . helping to 
strengthen family life and helping needy families and in- 
dividuals to attain the maximum economic and personal inde- 
pendence of which they are capable.” Each of the purpose 
clauses of the several public assistance titles now repeats and 
reaffirms these goals with only technical variations. 

There is a special challenge and a cautionary note in this 
newly affirmative approach for social workers who fill the 
positions in the field. The modern programs of public as- 
sistance call upon these professionals for a degree of under- 
standing and a quality of exertion far greater than that 
required by the administration of palliative relief. In the new 
perspective more than ever the worker's role is one of 
guidance, not of governance; of informed suggestion, not of 
arbitrary command; of limited obligation, not of “whole 
responsibility”; and above all of full respect for the rights and 
powers of the public assistance client. The basic tenet of our 
emerging welfare philosophy, as of democracy itself, is that 
the individual who applies for aid is to be regarded as com- 
petent and responsible, as well as innocent, until proved other- 
wise—that he is an ultimately self-sufficient and self-directing 
agent, both entitled to happiness and capable of pursuing it in 
his own way. It cannot be a principle of welfare that the 
government giveth, and the government taketh away. The 
American citizen does not by the act of falling into need 
surrender his personal sovereignty, or waive his entitlement to 
the Bill of Rights, or turn in at the agency desk his political 
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and moral credit cards. The help he needs from government, 
to repeat a hackneyed bur still pertinent phrase, is only to 
help himself. 

2. The challenge to the welfare system on its other side— 
that of the social insurances—takes the form of a movement 
of thought and law which, if not soon halted, threatens to 
undermine the original character of the program and to wipe 
out the lines of distinction which have hitherto separated it 
from the relief provisions of the system. The attack is three- 
pronged. First, it would strip the program of its insurance 
characteristics by defining the regular payroll contributions 
of future beneficiaries not as premium payments to a trust 
fund but as only another form of federal tax—and a regressive 
one at that. Second, it would sweep aside as illegitimate and 
frivolous the time-honored assumption of Congress and the 
public alike that the benefits of social insurance are received 
as a matter of earned right. Instead it would regard them as 
a gratuity no different from relief, to be conditionally granted 
or withheld by government at its discretion. Finally, this same 
movement has imported into the statutes and regulations of 
social insurance an ever-increasing battery of moral, political 
and behavioral tests which were no part of the original law 
and which in effect convert its benefits into a reward for good 
conduct. During the last decade the Act has been successively 
amended to deny the benefits of social insurance to persons 
guilty of a variety of crimes or to aliens deported on any of 
14 grounds. 

In the case of Flemming v. Nestor, decided only last year, 
the United States Supreme Court lent its sanction to this 
tripartite attack upon the original meaning of the social in- 
surances. It did so by denying the claim of an insured person 
to benefit payments under the Old Age and Survivors’ In- 
surance program to which he had become entitled through age 
and continuous payroll contributions. Speaking for the court, 
which was divided five to four, Justice Harlan explicitly re- 
jected the notion—once taken for granted by Senator George 
and his colleagues—that social insurance benefits have the 
character of an earned right. “It is hardly profitable,” said 
Justice Harlan, “to engage in conceptualizations regarding 
‘earned rights’ and ‘gratuities . . .. To engraft upon the social 
security system a concept of ‘accrued property rights’ would 
deprive it of the flexibility and boldness in adjustment to ever- 
changing conditions which it demands.” The program instead 
was described as one “enacted pursuant to Congress’ power 
to ‘spend money in aid of the general welfare, ”—one in 
which, accordingly, the contributions of employed persons 
were not on the order of premium payments into a trust 
fund, to be paid back to the insured upon maturity, but rather 
a tax to be used in public relief of the retired and disabled. 

Insofar as this new doctrine comes to be accepted and 
enforced, these programs are mot insurances at all but 
charities—programs of relief to which individual eligibility 
is never certain but remains forever contingent and revokable. 
There has been smuggled into the contributory social in- 
surances the behavioral qualifications and norms of worthiness, 
of deserving and undeserving, of morality and deviations from 
it, which have traditionally characterized, and once served to 
distinguish, the poor-relief programs of public assistance. 

The challenge which is here laid down, by the Supreme 
Court as by Congress, goes to the very root of the social 
insurances. If they are to retain their original and distinctive 
character—if they are to justify the faith of those who 
fathered them and of those who now support them—the 
challenge must be forcefully met. The concept of benefits as 
a matter of right, not of charity, must be fully reinstated. With 
the restoration of rights must come the repulsion of personal 
tests of morality and conduct. 
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3. The most pervasive and perhaps the most insidious, of all 
the challenges to social security today is the increasing pene- 
tration into its programs of the punitive law of crimes. Con- 
gress itself has taken a number of steps to assist this infiltration 
on both sides of the system. It has decreed on the side of social 
insurance, that a person who commits treason may, as added 
punishment, be denied accrued benefits under the program; 
that one who has engaged in sedition may be similarly 
stripped; and so may those who have been deported from the 
land on any of 14 different grounds. On the side of public 
assistance Congress has augmented the influence of the law 
of crimes by adding to the federal statute a requirement that 
law enforcement officers must be notified in all cases of aid to 
needy children where there is an absence of a parent. 

In our own State of California the penetration of the 
criminal law into public assistance may be seen in the in- 
creasing proliferation of local rules and practices bringing to 
bear the methods of the lie detector to determine truth, of 
the blood test to establish parentage, of the night raid upon 
the homes of recipients to flush suspected partners, of the 
beating of park bushes and other public places to deter 
promiscuity—indeed, of the whole repressive weight of 
criminal investigation and police authority. 

I am bound to say, moreover, that some of the worst in- 
stances of this regressive tendency have taken place in the 
county of San Diego. It is here that the administration of aid 
to needy children came in recent months most fully under the 
sway of law enforcement agencies. It is here that a special 
aid to needy children review unit was installed in the office 
of the county district attorney, who was given sweeping powers 
over welfare—among them the actual determination of eligi- 
bility for Aid to Needy Children. In practical effect, the 
administration of Aid to Needy Children in the county was 
handed over lock, stock and barrel to the district attorney, 
with the welfare director functioning as little more than a 
subordinate arm and instrument of his office. 

Nor is this all. Here in San Diego the district attorney 
and a municipal court judge, in case after case, systematically 
invoked the penal code and the sanctions of the law of crimes 
in order to solve at a stroke the human and social problems 
of welfare. Under pain of punishment and imprisonment they 
compelled eligible mothers to get off the relief rolls and go to 
work, without regard for conditions of health or ability to 
labor, or the need of the children for the presence of their 
mother, or proper provision for the children’s care, or any 
other consideration of welfare. 

The challenge to social security involved in this pervasive 
encroachment of the law of crimes is critical and immediate. 
The human problems with which the program of Aid to 
Needy Children is necessarily concerned—problems of eco- 
nomic distress, of social dislocation, of personal confusion— 
cannot be solved by criminal sanctions and the threat of 
punishment. They can be adequately understood and con- 
structively approached only by measures addressed to their 
conditions and consequences, Such a measure, however limited 
its objective and partial its success, is Aid to Needy Children. 
For it seeks above all to improve the condition and prospects 
of children from distressed and impoverished families; to afford 
them something of the ordinary stability of education and 
upbringing; to allow them access to normal community life 
and recreation; to enhance their stunted opportunities for 
healthy growth into responsible citizenship; and, in so doing, 
to assist their parents toward a modicum of self-sufficiency 
and independence. 

It is this simple idea that lies at the heart of the modern law 
of the modern public assistance program and at the root of 
its persistent conflict with the much more ancient law of 
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crimes. For the assumptions and objectives of the law of 
crimes are diametrically opposed. Its preliminary assumption 
is that persons in deprived circumstances are there either 
through willful choice or incorrigible deficiency of character. 
Its ultimate objective is to eliminate the problem by suppres- 
sion and punishment. Problems of poverty and immorality, of 
social change and economic depression, all are perceived by 
the law of crimes in the same narrow focus of personal 
responsibility, to be solved by arrest and investigation, by 
penal sanctions and retributions. 

4. I come now to the last of our challenges. Thus far, I have 
analyzed the intrusion of the law of crimes in terms of its 
incompatibility with the purposes and functions of social 
security. It is also significant, however, in another vital con- 
nection. To call the police is to invoke the police powers of 
the Constitution, not its general welfare powers. The police 
powers are those that deal with maintaining order, preventing 
vice and crime, securing safety, and protecting health and 
morals. When problems of poverty are handled under the 
police powers of the Constitution, poverty comes to be equated 
with disease, immorality and disorder. Indeed, historically these 
have proved to be inseparable conditions. The constitutional 
powers of police have generally been called upon to protect 
one part of the community against another—the comfortable 
against the needy. 

A classic illustration is to be found in the famous (or 
rather infamous), case of New York v. Miln, decided by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1837. “It is as competent and 
necessary for a state,” said the Justices in that case, “to provide 
precautionary measures against the moral pestilence of paupers, 
vagabonds and possibly convicts as it is to guard against the 
physical pestilence which may arise from unsound and in- 
fectious articles imported, or from a ship, the crew of which 
may be laboring under an infectious disease.” Accordingly, the 
Court held valid a New York statute designed to exclude the 
poor and the unwanted brought to New York from other 
states or from foreign countries. The statute was found to be 
a regulation of police, not of commerce, and therefore within 
the power of the state. 


So, by this doctrine, the constitutional power of the states to 
deal with the poor is the police power to preserve public 
order, to quarantine contagion, to protect morals and to 
maintain safety; and poverty entails constitutional no less 
than social degradation. Financial, physical and mental well- 
being are tests of entitlement to constitutional rights. Welfare 
programs founded in these conceptions and sustained by this 
power focus on problems of behavior, utilize instruments of 
coercion and restraint, and are oriented towards keeping the 
peace and maintaining public order. They are designed to 
safeguard the health, safety, morals and well-being of the 
fortunate in the community rather than directly to improve 
the lot of the unfortunate. 

Many of these ideas survive to plague us today. Perhaps 
they do not have quite the unquestioned dominance of a 
century ago but they still hold sway. Numerous recent public 
utterances by citizens and officials alike make clear that not 
even the rhetoric has altered substantially. 

We see it all again, or still, in county resort ordinances 
conceived in discrimination, adopted in discrimination, applied 
in discrimination against aid to needy children families. We 
see it in night raids, in polygraph tests and in unwarrantable 
searches and seizures. We see it in compulsory authorizations 
by applicants to provide knowledge about the contents of 
their “trunks, bags and boxes” containing the intimate 
mementos and remembrances carried into old age and destitu- 
tion. 

We see it all again, or still, in conditions of probation 
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imposed by the judges that forbid mothers to secure public 
aid for their children, whatever their need or eligibility; that 
command them to support their children on threat of im- 
prisonment whatever their ability, whatever the need of the 
children for their care at home, whatever the unavailability of 
jobs for the unskilled and the socially and economically 
marginal. We see it in provisions that would make these people 
moral by the injunction to be “good”—whatever their cultural 
family patterns and group mores, whatever their individual 
retardations and instabilities. 

We see it all again, or still, in the denial by these actions 
of the constitutional guarantees of the equal protection of the 
laws, of due process of the law, of the right of the people to 
be secure in their persons, papers, houses and effects, of the 
right to privacy and the right to counsel. 

We see it all again, or still, in the fact that a California 
appellate court found it necessary only four months ago to 
declare that these people “are not second class citizens en- 
titled only to second class justice.” 

We see it all again, or still, in the language of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Nestor case, decided just eight 
months ago, refusing the protection of the due process clause 
and other constitutional provisions to those with accrued 
rights to benefits under the Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
Program on the ground that all they had was a claim to “a 
noncontractual benefit under a social welfare program.” 

Justice Robert Jackson, in Edwards v. California, the 1941 
counterpart of the Méln case of a century ago, felt the impulse 
and found the words to capture the constitutional hopes of 
the underprivileged: “Does indigence,” he asked, “constitute 
a basis for restricting the freedom of a citizen, as crime or 
contagion warrants its restriction? We should say now,” he 
answered, “and in no uncertain terms, that a man’s mere 
property status, without more, cannot be used by a state to 
test, qualify or limit his rights as a citizen of the United States 
Indigence in itself is neither a source of rights nor a basis for 
denying them. The mere state of being without funds is a 
neutral fact— constitutionally an irrelevance, like race, creed 
or color.” Such distinctions he said, are “a short-sighted blow 
at the security of property itself.” For “property can have no 
more dangerous, even if unwitting enemy, than one who 
would make its possession a pretext for unequal or exclusive 
civil rights 

What is most striking about this statement is not its 
eloquence, though that is great. It is not its democracy, though 
that is certain. Ir is not its warning to those with property, 
though that is timely. It is not its recognition of the dignity 
the human person, though that is priceless 


and worth of 
striking is that it was a minority opinion. It 


What is most 


could not command the acquiescence or support of the 
majority of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
states 

The task that lies ahead of us—the greatest of all the 


challenges to our welfare system—is to elevate this doctrine 
from a minority plea to a majority command, to transform it 
from a promise into a reality. When, in addition, it is 
enshrined in the hearts of Americans as well as in the edicts 
of their government, then will the constitutional law of the 
land truly be brought to the people of the Nation 

. * * 

It is especially appropriate to talk about today’s challenges 
in public welfare in Southern California. This part of the 
State and Nation, this community, must face those challenges 
as must every other community in the land. In addition, this 
region and this community must face a special challenge 

In our fast-moving world, those who concentrate too much 
on the past may not live well today and may not live at all 
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tomorrow. Yet remembering our beginnings, grasping the 
significance of our history, is an instructive enterprise to 
neglect which may be equally dangerous. 

The famous historian of the West and Southwest, Hubert 
Bancroft, says in the first volume of his History of Cali- 
fornia that “On the 28th of September, 1542, Juan Rodri- 
guez Cabrillo, coming from the south in command of two 
Spanish exploring vessels, discovered a land-locked and very 
good harbor . . .” Thus was San Diego Bay entered for the 
first time by a European. There were people already on the 
scene. The native Indians had been there for generations, 
perhaps for centuries. They were described by the Spaniards 
as well-formed, of large size and clothed in skins. Interviews 
were held with them on shore and on ship, some voluntary, 
some involuntary. 

Four centuries later, the officials of the county of San 
Diego denied county aid to the Indians living in the neighbor- 
hood. This was done on the ground, of all things, that they 
did not meet residence requirements. To withhold county aid 
on the ground that they were Indians and we have a prejudice 
against them; or on the ground that we took the land from 
them and to the victor belongs the spoils; or on the ground 
that they were not close enough to starvation to fall below 
the white man’s test of decent and healthful living for 
Indians; or on the ground that their morals, mores, and cul- 
tural patterns, were not the same as ours—all or any one of 
these grounds would have been understandable, if not com- 
mendable. But these grounds were not mentioned. Instead, 
the county officials chose to rely on the proposition that these 
people were not eligible to make a withdrawal from the 
common resources of the community they and their ancestors 
had lived in for a thousand years, and for many generations 
before the Europeans set foot on the continent, let alone in 
the particular area, because they had not lived here long 
enough. What a mockery of history! As late as the Year of 
Grace 1954, the state courts intervened to prohibit this 
county practice. 

It was not until 1769, 227 years after Cabrillo entered San 
Diego Bay, that a European settlement was established here. 
Or was it European? The band of forty people who founded 
the mission, and erected the presidio, consisted of eight 
Lower California Indians, to some extent converted and 
civilized, and of thirty-two persons said to be of Spanish 
blood but more probably of mixed Spanish, Negro and Indian 
blood. 

Nearby, or at least nearby today, if not then, a short time 
later in the year 1781, the town of Los Angeles was founded. 
There were twelve settlers and their families, forty-six persons 
in all. Among the adults were ten Indians, eight Mullatoes, 
two Negroes, one Mestizo, one Chino (the word used for 
Filipinos ), and two Spaniards. Of the four Indian men, three 
were married to Indian women, the other was married to a 
Mullatress. Tne two Negro men were married to Mullatresses. 
The two Mullato men were also married to Mullatresses. The 
Mestizo was married to a Mullatress. The two Spanish men 
were married to Indian women. The Chino had a child but no 
wife. Some historians doubt that he was a Chino. They think 
he may have been the offspring of an Indian mother and father 
of mixed Spanish-Negro blood. 

In organizing the Pueblo of Los Angeles, each family 
received a town lot, four fields, and a branding iron, without 
distinction of race, class, previous condition, marital status, 
or the legitimacy of themselves or their children. 

This then is our special public welfare challenge. How shall 
we deny our origins, spurn our Founding Fathers, repudiate 
our history? Here, if anywhere, it should be possible to hold 
high the banner of the Constitution with its proclamation of 
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the equal protection of the laws for the privileged and the 
underprivileged, the colored and the undercolored, those with 
the same and those with different mores, cultural patterns and 
habits of life. Here, if anywhere, in this broad and bountiful 
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land there should be “neither Greek nor Jew, Barbarian nor 
Scythian, bond nor free” black nor white, Indian nor Mexican, 
but only the free man and citizen in the society of equals to 
which we aspire. 


Science Training In The High Schools 


IS THE EMPHASIS CURRENTLY MISPLACED? 


By J. E. HAWKINS, Chemistry Department, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Delivered at the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the Florida Academy of Sciences, Gainesville, Florida, February 17, 1961 


HERE APPEAR to be two major efforts to improve 

training of high school students in the area of science. 

On the one hand, forceful and strong attempts are 
being made to enroll more students in science courses, par- 
ticularly chemistry and physics, to build more laboratories 
and to purchase more equipment for student use. On the other 
hand, attractive inducements are being offered to high school 
teachers to attend special summer courses for these teachers 
at various universities over the country. Both of these en- 
deavors, at least on the surface, appear to merit universal 
support. However, a broader look at the picture indicates that 
the benefits to be derived from these endeavors is relatively 
small at the present time. 

Admittedly, the establishment, equipment and operation of 
science laboratories is an expensive endeavor. The training 
of high school teachers on special programs during the summer 
reaches only a small percentage. This too, is an expensive 
remedy. The thesis, presented here, is that the philosophy of 
those who determine the operation of the vast majority of 
high schools is of such a nature that it is impossible to profit 
from the above mentioned efforts to any significant degree. 
In other words, the returns do not justify the expenditure of 
the huge amounts of money and time now being made. There- 
fore, a different approach to the problem should be made. 

In the first place, science students as other students, fre- 
quently, are unduly handicapped by not being able to read or 
write the English language intelligently. Furthermore, it is 
impossible for them to profit satisfactorily from their studies, 
particularly in the area of the sciences, if they are ill-prepared 
in mathematics. The maxim of “first things first” should 
certainly apply here. Therefore the changes needed to raise the 
level of achievement of our students in the secondary schools 
should become the immediate prime concern of those who 
wish to improve the situation. After the desired and necessary 
improvements have become a fact, and only after this, should 
huge sums of money be devoted specifically to the program 
of selling the sciences to students. As a matter of fact, it 
appears quite likely that with proper general basic training, 
many more students will pursue the sciences without the 
necessity of dangling special inducements before their eyes. 
This author believes that many students steer away from the 
sciences as they recognize that they are ill prepared to meet 
the vigorous requirements to master such an area. This is 
due not only to their lack of basic subject matter but to their 
lack of training in both mental and physical discipline; all of 
which are essential to real progress in the study of the physical 
sciences. In order to improve the training in the areas of 
communication and mathematics, significant changes must be 
made in the philosophy of education which now pervades the 
school systems. As a remedy, the following suggestions are 
made: 

Commence in grade one, to let the child know that the 


learning process requires continucus hard work (this will 
develop the necessary mental and physical discipline); let 
him know from the start that life does not permit one to do 
only as he pleases (this will be a major contribution in pre- 
paring the child for life); by words and deeds, promote these 
objectives in as pleasant but firm a manner as possible (this 
will greatly assist in obtaining the child’s cooperation); cite 
examples of the great rewards that result from properly 
directed intellectual efforts (this will offset the prevalent idea 
that learning has no benefits ). 

To become more specific. The “whole word technique” in 
reading should be supplemented with phonetics and syllabifi- 
cation. (A fairly new method of reading instruction has re- 
cently been proposed by which it is claimed that children can 
to taught to read well in grade one. This is described in a 
book entitled, “The Right to Learn,” by Glenn McCracken, 
published by Heny Regnery Co., Chicago, Ill.) Penmanship 
should be re-introduced and writing should be taught in 
grade one in place of printing. Parts of speech and sentence 
structure should be taught as early as the third grade and 
repeated through the following grades until competency has 
been demonstrated. The mediocre literature requirements 
should be replaced by selections of classical prose and poetry 
in all grades. 

Multiplication tables should be learned by the end of the 
third grade; short division should be taught first and then long 
division. Two or three step problems should not be taught 
until one step problems are mastered; fractions should be 
thoroughly covered and not limited to halves, quarters, and 
thirds and should be thoroughly covered by the end of the 
Sth grade. Such a program in arithmetic would then estab- 
lish a sound foundation for the study of algebra, plane 
geometry, solid geometry, trigonometry, and analytical geom- 
etry. Perhaps the calculus might be taught before the student 
graduates from high school. 

In addition to the above, there are other factors which must 
be taken into consideration. First among these is the establish- 
ment of an undying loyalty to our country in the hearts of the 
youth of the nation. This can come about if the student is 
made familiar with not only the past history of this country 
but also with the reasons why our particular form of gov- 
ernment was established. This should be done before any 
extensive attention is given to other countries of the world. 
A fair comparison of our form of government and other forms 
of government should be made. This means that the compari- 
son should not be a slanted one, made on the basis of the 
shortcomings of our country in comparison with the all too 
frequently presented false accomplishments of other forms of 
government. Much the same can be said of the teaching of all 
the social studies. 

History, geography, civics and current events should be 
taught as separate courses and not compiled into one course 
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called social studies. Such a procedure should displace the 


system wherein a class is divided into committees, each of 
which in turn makes a report on one part of a new area of 
learning which is to be taken up. In all cases, the preponder 
ance of text books and reference material which is used, 
should be authored by individuals whose activities and philoso- 
phies do not promote socialistic schemes and one worldism, 
at the expense of patriotism based on love of our country 
Music, art and beneficial play should have a place in the 
activities of the student. Probably not more than one period a 
week should be devoted to the student's aesthetic development 
Any additional training should come outside of the 
Free play rather than supervised play should be encouraged 
in which the individual will place equal emphasis on team 
The sole purpose of such 


schor | 


1 


play and individual achievement 

a program is not just to learn how to get along with people 
Social organizations and activities should be reduced tre 

The child’s main social and organizational life 


left to the home, the church, the Scouts, etc. It is 


mendously 

should be 

not the responsibility of the schools. 
To illustrate the high degree of ignorance of our high school 

graduates the following results of a random test to 154 fresh 

Colorado State University were presented in the 
ssue of The American Statesman 

name any five planets of our solar system, 


men at 
December 16, 1960, 
When asked 
per cent could not name any. Ten per cent named either 
un or the moon as planets. Nine students listed a planet 
Plato. The ancient Greek would have been 
to learn that he bad gone into planetary orbit 
Almost half of the students who were quized could not 
name Newron formulator of the law of gravity. Over 
one out of three could not name any of the Great Lakes. Ten 
per cent could name only one. Some listed the following as 
Wisconsin, Salt Lake, Lake 
Mead 


socialist 
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W here the Eiffel Tower located? 
ulmost one in five) had no idea. More important, 
a number of students listed ‘Pizzo, Italy.’ Perhaps they were 
thinking of the famous leaning tower of Pisa, Italy. Apparently 
ts had Paris, Pisa, the Leaning Tower, and the 
mixed up in their minds in one indescribable 


ked 
ASKCG 


these studer 
Eiffel Tower all 
mush, with pizza pi fl ating on top 

students questioned did not 


Eighty-one per cent of the 
means. Many who had ap 


know what the word ‘Hellenk 
parently vaguely heard of ‘Pan-Hellenic, thought that Hellenic 
had something to do with ‘togetherness’ or with ‘fraternity 

Ninety per cent had never heard of Jean Sibelius 

“The National Education Association has, for some time, 
been claiming that even if know anything 
else, they were certainly well-informed about American history 
and the meaning of our democratic processes. Well, 38 per cent 
three branches of th 
‘Parliament, Senate, 


students didn’t 


of these students couldn’t name the € 
American government. Some answers were 


and Congress’; ‘House of Congress and House the Senate’ 


Judiciary, Treasury, and Foreign. 
“Spellings of the word ‘executive’ came out 
excetiative, exacuative 


exetivi 


execiftive, exective, excecutive, 


Now, some may wonder why the emphasis on topics othe: 


than the physical sciences The reason is this Ippos 
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that we developed the best scientists in the world and that 
they lack a full appreciation of our form of government, the 
Constitution, and the free enterprise capitalistic system. Under 
such conditions, many of them will be used to undermine our 
country. Surely no one doubts that we could produce a large 
number of scientists whose activities might demonstrate a 
lack of appreciation of what is in the best interest of this 
country; and the greater their achievements as scientists, the 
greater might be the harm to our homeland. 

Professor R. H. Zoellner, who gave the test mentioned, sums 
it up as follows: “They (the students questioned) are, in 
my opinion, the most dangerous sort of political tinder. A 
clever demagogue, given the right kind of propaganda machine, 
could convert many of them to an ‘American’ brand of to- 
talitarianism in six months flat. They simply would not be 
equipped to resist his ideas.” 

Even today one hears some of our prominent scientists 
advocating free exchange of information with all countries. 
In fact, the State Department has already established such 
agencies in several countries, some of which are behind the 
Iron Curtain and the intention is to expand this activity. With 
this philosophy prevailing one should not wonder why the 
Russians appear to be ahead of us in some phases of scientific 
development. That is a logical result of the facts that we 
permitted the Russians to appropriate most of the German 
Scientists after World War II; that the information that our 
scientists have discovered has, for the most part, been trans- 
mitted behind the Iron Curtain, either openly or by Communist 
agents or sympathizers and that in addition the Russians have 
their own scientists working. Compare this with the fact that 
we obtained comparatively few of the German scientists and 
that our new knowledge is limited to what we uncover on our 
own, plus perhaps a limited amount from our friends. If you 
doubt this point of view and believe that the free exchange 
of information is mutually profitable to all countries, how do 
you account for the fact that we do not have the scientific 
knowledge which the Russians have concerning launching of 
space vehicles? Would not a free, impartial and sincere ex- 
change of information, have provided us with the knowledge? 
It is difficult to believe that those who advocate such a program 
are sO naive as to believe that we will ever receive any new 
and valuable information from countries behind the Iron 
Curtain and that such a program will not contribute to the 
downfall of our country as an independent nation. 

The importance of proper education in the areas previously 
mentioned is basic to a sound American system. This idea 
was recently expressed by Dr. John C. Bailar, Jr., President 
of the American Chemical Society, at the opening of the new 
Goessmann Chemistry Laboratory at the University of Massa- 
chusetts, when he said, “the main problems of chemical educa- 
tion, are those of general education; instilling in the student 
a real desire to learn; teaching him to think critically and 
creatively and to speak and write effectively.” 

A firm foundation of general education for all students in 
the public schools must be established before a desirable 
superstructure should be started. 

It is therefore concluded that the present expenditure of 
money and effort to increase the number and quality of 
scientists through an appropriate high school program are 
almost to no avail and will remain so until the whole educa- 
tional system is revamped. Then and only then can we justify 
our present efforts and receive the benefits which those efforts 
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